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CHAPTER X. 
THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


Ir was on a beautiful September morning, 

exuctly one month after the events related in 
the last chapter, that Ellen Clair left her father’s 
dwelling in Bond Street, for the purpose of taking 
a morning walk. The sky overhead was with- 
out a single cloud, and a delicious breeze from 
the bay mitigated the sun’s rays. The trees, 
lining the streets, had already begun to show the 
advent of autumn, for here and there, a golden 
leaf could be detected amidst a mass of green 
foliage Ellen tripped merrily along Bond 
Street, until she reached Broadway. She turn- 
ed down the latter thoroughfare in the direction 
of the Battery. Although the hour was early, 
the streets were much crowded, end her pro- 
@rece Aoun town was slow. By the time she 
reached the Park, Cane. sene alesse’ anslodll 
blockaded with omnibuses, wagons and carts, so 
that she stood on the corner of Chambers Street 
five minutes, before she dared to venture across. 
At last she thought she saw an opportunity, and 
rushed into the middle of the busy thoroughfare. 
But when she arrived there, she suddenly found 
herself hemmed in by vehicles of every descrip- 
tion. She turned round in an agony of fear, for 
she was in imminent danger of being crushed to 
death. A scene of confusion followed, the 
drivers called out at the top of their voices for 
her to get out of the way. She saw no means 
of escape, for directly in front of her was a four- 
horse omnibus, bearing down upon her at full 
speed. She uttered a piercing shriek, and would 
have fallen to the ground had not her arm been 
grasped by a strong hand, while with his other 
hand, the young man who had come to her 
rescue seized the reins of the advancing horses 
and backed them. He then raised the almost 
unconscious girl in his arms, and bore her safely 
to the pavement. 

Once in safety, the tide of life rushed back to 
her heart, and she opened her eyes and gazed 
on her preserver. She saw standing by her side 
a handsome young man of three or four-and- 
twenty years of age. He was gazing on her, 
admiration at her extraordinary beauty lighting 
up every feature of his face. 

“<Q, sir,” exclaimed Ellen, “how can I suf- 
ficiently thank you for saving my life ?” 

“Do not mention it, young lady,” replied the 
stranger, in a clear, manly voice—“I have done 
nothing to deserve your thanks. Here is my 
ecard,” he added, handing it to her as he spoke, 
“ you had better allow me to see you home.” 

Ellen took the card and read the name, which 
was “Mr. Henry Grastcy.”” The moment 
she had done so, a smile lighted up her face. 

“ You are Mr. Percival’s nephew ?”” said she. 

“The same,” he replied, in a tone of surprise. 

“Your uncle, Mr. Grantly, 

We heard of your arrival 


my father's. in New 


York, only yesterday; and father was going to 
Laccept your offer to 
I should first of 


eall upon you to day, 
escort me home with pleasure. 


all tell you that my name is Ellen Clair.” 


“Tam delighted to have met you, Miss Clair,” 
said Henry, which, for the purpose of preventing 
«ey 
have often heard my uncle speak of your father, 
t not forthe fright it has oceasioned 


confusion, we shall continue to call him. 





and were 
I should almost esteem the 


you, 


acci 
+ 


hat has introduced me to his 






As he uttered these words, he offered his arm 


to Ellen, who blushingly accepted it. 


now called a carriage, and in a few minutes they 


were rattling 


the light of 
and 


an old friend, 


freely, 





make himself 


the conclusion that they were enjoying & delight- 
ful tete-a-tete. Young Grantly had never seer 


» came up to his beau- 
hitherto, and when 


any one whe 






loveliness 





“THE BLACK MENDICANT,”’ ‘* THR FOREST RAN- 


is an old friend of | 


lent a for- 
lovely 


Henry 


up Broadway towards Bond Street. 
S!len regarding Mr. Percival’s nephew almost in 
conversed with him 
he exerted himself to his utmost to 
agreeable, and they both came to 


deal of temale 
gazed on the 





polite and so kind, that she could not help in 
her own mind drawing favorable comparisons 
between him and other young men of her ac- 
quaintance. 

When they reached Canal Street, a young 
man on the side-walk raised his hat to Ellen. 
She returned the salutation with a cold formal 
bow. 

“That is Mr. Alfred Mordent,’”’ said she, 
turning to her companion—“ do you know him ?” 

“T have not that honor,” replied Henry, his 
face flushing—‘“ I believe my uncle knows him. 
I have heard him mention his name—indeed, it 
was only the day before yesterday, that I heard 
him say that Mr. Mordent was in the country.” 

“He only returned to New York yesterday. 
For the last five or six months, he has been 
living on his own estate in Pennsylvania.” 

“ He is a friend of yours, Miss Clair?” 

“Rather of my father’s—he is not a great 
favorite of mine.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” 

“ That is a very strange remark, Mr. Grantly,” 
replied Ellen, laughing ; “ pray, may I ask why 
you are glad to hear it?” 

“TIT beg your pardon, Miss Clair, I scarcely 
knew what I was saying—I must beg that you 
will forgive me.” 

“Make no apologies, Mr. Grantly, it is not 
necessary. Let us change the subject.” 

The young girl’s tact wasa relief to Henry, 
and they conversed on a hundred different sub- 
jects during that shortride. At last the carriage 
stopped at Mr. Clair’s residence. Henry would 
have taken his leave, but Ellen insisted on his 
entering the house and being introduced to her 
father. Mr. Clair was fortunately at home, and 
no sooner was he informed that it was Mr. Per- 
cival's nephew, who had preserved his darling 
child’s life, than he received him with the utmost 
cordiality, and insisted that he should spend the 
rest of the day with them. Young Grantly was 
only too glad to accept the invitation, and his 
consent evidently gave Ellen pleasure, that is, it 
the smile of thanks which she bestowed on her 
preserver, meant anything. 
| It was a delightful day for the young people. 
| After dinner, they walked together to Union 
Square, and Henry never was so happy in his 
lite, as when he felt the young girl’s little hand 
leaning on his arm. During their promenade, 
he told her some of his adventures in the West, 
indeed we may say, considering their short ac- 
quaintance, they grew quite confidential. 





It was 





quite late in the evening when they returned | 


| home. 
delig! 
dies from various operas. 


Ellen then sat down tothe piano, and 


Ellen Clair was a 
splendid musician, and played with the most ex- 
quisite taste. It wanted but this to put a climax 
to Henry’s admiration. When he watched her 
fairy fingers running overthe keys, and listened 
to her exquisite voice, he could hardly 
the truth, but almost thought that he mast be 
This dream, 
however, was suddenly dispelled by a ring at 
the front door bell, and almost immediately after- 


n under some spell of enchantment. 


lovely girl by his side, he experienced a sensa- wards, Mr. <Altred Mordent walked into the 
tion he had never felt before. Was it the dawn room. 
of love? As for Ellen, she was del ed with Ellen rose from her seat, and introdaced the 





her new fr —he was so gentl 


e, 80 man!y—so 


two young men to each other. To her surprise, 


hted her visitor with some exquisite melo- | 


| 


realize | 


THE SUBJUGATION, 
however, she noticed that they saluted each 
other very coolly, and appeared by no means 


anxious to enter into conversation. After Mor- 
dent’s appearance, conversation grew very con- 
strained, and a pall seemed to have fallen over 
the whole party. This constraint, however, was 
somewhat relieved by the entrance of Mr. Clair, 
who returned home after-the labors of the day. 
He shook hands with Mordent, and welcomed 
him back to New York, with much cordiality. 
After a little desultory conversation, young Mor- 
dent started a new subject, by saying : 

“By the way, Mr. Clair, the last time I was 
in New York, you were endeavoring to capture 
Captain Rodolph. Did you succeed ?” 

“No, indeed; the villain eluded me, and 
strange to say, I have heard nothing of him 
since that time. There is some great mystery 
surrounding that man which I should like very 
much to-unravel. I trust, however, he has left 
the country.” 

“Well, it’s my opinion,” said Mordent, “ that 
thig, Captain Rodolph is a much maligned ™ an.” 

“Yes, [know he isa friend of yours,” said 
Mr. Clair, laughing. ‘ You remember how you 
took his part, sir, months ago ?”’ 

“T told you my reasons at that time why I 
took his part. I knew at least he had been 
falsely accused of one crime. Besides, I must 
always*respect bravery wherever I find it.” 

“O, that he. is brave there can be no doubt,” 
returned the chief of police—“ but he is as great 
a villain as ever remained uphung. By-the-by, 
Mr. Grantly, did Captain Rodolph’s fame ever 
reach your ears in the far West?” 

“ Yes, I have heard speak of the rascal—and I 








have only wondered he has never been arrested. | 


It seems to me a perfect marvel in this nineteenth 
century, that such a notorious villain should go 
for so long a time unpunished.” 


“Yes, but if you knew this man’s extraordi- | 


nary ability for assuming disguises, his versatility, 
his undoubted talents and unexampled boldness, 
your surprise would be lessened. 
to confess 


I am willing 
that he has fairly overreached me 


several tfmes—but if ever he comes across my | 


path again, I am determined he shall not escape | 


” 


me. 


“I claim, Mr. Clair, to be called in as a spe- | 
cial aid, it ever you should hear of this rascal 


again—I have a peculiar faculty for detecting 
imposture wherever I may find it.” 

While young Grantly uttered these words, he 
fixed his keen eyes on Alfred Mordent. The 
latter met his gaze unabashed, and almost stag- 
gered the righttal heir to the Mordent estates by 
his apparent innocence. 
turned on other subjects, 
until alate hour. At 
When he shook Ellen’s hand, he had the temerity 
to press it What his delight and 
joy to feel the pressure returned. 

When he reached his uncle's house, he retired 
and throwing 


The conversation now 
and was continued 
last Grantly rose to go 


gently. was 


at once to his bed-room, himself 
into an arm-chair, he indulged in a train of de- 
It had been aneventfu 


Teatest ene 





licious thought. day for 
him. He had seen one of 
and had been 
lovely girls in the world. 

had passed be 


his g mies, 
one of the 
He thought 


tween them ; 


introduced to most 
over 
every word that the 


pressure of her hand still tingled on his tingers 





He CONjureu ap wry nov wee wn 

tween them, and they all brought a “pdowzee be. 
piness to his heart. Even his resentment against 
those who had so cruelly wronged him was 
softened by the new emotions he experienced. 
His reverie was interrupted by a tap at the door. 

“Come in!” cried Henry. 

“You have returned then, my dear boy?” 
said Mr. Percival. 

“Yes, uncle. Ihave passed a very agreeable 
day with a friend of yours, a Mr. Clair ;” and he 
related all that had occurred. 

“And what do you think of Miss Nellie?” 
asked Mr. Percival, with a smile. 

“She is the most charming girl I have ever 
seen in my life,” said Henry, 
vehemence. 

“Take care, my boy, or you will lose your 
heart. Not but Nelly Clair is a good girl, and 
would make as good a wife as any one I know— 
but I believe she is engaged.” 

“ Engaged—to whom ?” cried Henry, turning 
pale. 

“To your enemy—the young man who has 
usurped your name—Alfred Mordent.” 

“You have relieved me very much,” 
the nephew, “ for I know she cares nothing about 
him. And as it is my intention to expose this 
villain, I do not fear him. By-the-by, I saw 
him to-night.” 

“ What do you think of him ?” 

“T think he is a bold villain, but depend upon 
it, we shall unmask him.” 

“God grant it. 


with unnecessary 


replied 


To-morrow night I visit old 
Ralph Tryon—I expect a great deal from the 
interview. You need not be alarmed, if I should 
be absent two or three days.” 

“Can I be of any assistance to you?” 

“ No, now good-night, my dear boy—God bless 
you!” 

“ God bless you, uncle.” 

Mr. Percival retired, and his reputed nephew 
undressed, and then threw himself on the bed. 
Need we say that he dreamed of Nelly Clair. 
It was really the dawn of love ! 





CHAPTER XL 
RALPH TRYON. 


East Street, in the city of New York, is 


narrow, dingy thoroughfare, facing the East 
River. It is boundedon one side by Grand 
Street, and on the other by Rivington. It con- 


tains but few houses, and those are of the meanest 


description. There was, however, at the tink 


we write of, one exception to the general ciass 


of dwellings in this street, and this consisted of a 
» old-fashioned, rambling house, situated in 
ock, whic 


ate that at some distant period in 


large 
the 


ser 


middie of the t 
indic 
the past it had been inhabited by persons well 
to do Now, he 
most a mfn, and its broken wind 


h by ite size would 
m to 
it was al- 


in the world ywever, 


»we and dilap- 





ppearance caused th 





ordinary passer-by 
There was 
tame-down condition of 


se that it was uninhabited 
the 





ne exception to 


this dwelling, and that was the front door, which 
was strongly barred and stadded with hage 
. g g it more the semblance of the en 


trance to a prison, than that of a private house 
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We have said above, that this residence was 
generally supposed to be uninhabited, but the 

| persons living in the street knew such was not 
| the case, for an old woman was observed ovea- 
sionally to make her exit by the front door, 
; and making necessary purchases of food enter 
| again without saying a word as to the inmates. 
It was in vain that the butcher and baker imter- 


| rogated her, 





they could get no satisfactOry 


| replies. It was also reported by some of the 


| 
| curious neighbors, that on certain nights strange 
} noises and lights were seen and heard to pro- 
| ceed from the old mansion, but seve the vague 
assertion that the place was haunted, no expla- 

| nation of them was given. 
This dwelling, in spite of its ruined condition, 
old 


the 


| was really inhabited, and the tenant was an 
| man, known by the name of Ralph Tryon, 
| individual who has been so often referred to in 
| the previous part of this history. At ten o': 
| at night on the day following the events reluted 
in the last chapter, 


} 
lo« 


the owner of the house in 

question was seated in a large arm-chair before a 

table, in a species of study which formed one of 
| the apartments of this dilapidated old mansion, 
He appeared to be engaged ia mental labor, for 
the table before him was strewn with bool.s, 
manuscripts and other evidences of literary pur- 
suits. A small lamp placed near his elbow cast 
afecble light through the apartment—not suf- 
ficient to dissipate the gloom which pervaded 
everything. 

Ralph Tryon was an old man, still vigorous, 
and whose age might range from sixty to eighty. 
He was partially bald ; the hair that he still had 
on his head was long and gray, while his beard 
which was even whiter than the hair of his head, 


descended to, his waist. His eyebrows were 
thick, and his "yes, considering his age, were 
ow saadingly 


every now and ny afile, 20 aoe. wan sharp ond 


peared to be more the result of his pedentary oc 
cupations than any bronchial affection. 

He had evidently been oceupied in his studies 
for a long time, for the frugal meal placed by his 
side by his old serving woman had not been 
touched. As he sat motionless on his chair, he 
might have been taken for a statue or a corpse, 
were it not for the cough to which we have just 
referred. Suddenly he rose up and began to 
pace with a firm step, up and down the room. 

“Ten o'clock,” he muttered, ‘ he will soon be 
here. But now he has retarned after three years’ 
absence, he must come oftener—he must! He 
must come every night. I willsuccecd in what I 
have undertaken.”” 

He now advanced to the table and struck it 
violently with his hand. Almost directly after- 
wards, two taps were heard at the door. 

“Come in!” said the old man. 

The door opened gently, and an aged woman 
bent with years made her appearance. 

“ What is it, sir ?’’ said she. 

“The hour is near at hand, have everything 
prepared.” 

“ Everything is ready, sir.”’ 

Tryon made a gesture that he would be alone, 
and the old woman left the room. He then be- 
gan to pace up and down again, muttering to 
himself all the time. A sadden idea seemed to 
strike him, for he advanced to one side of the 
room, and pressing a small projection that would 





have escaped an ordinary observer, the wall ap- 
way, and an opening presented 
lighted 


he had no sooner 


peared to give 
| itself, 
Tryon descended these stairs ; 


revealing a staircase brilliantly 
placed his foot on the second step, than the secret 
panel closed again, and left the room exactly in 
condition that had 
touched the secret spring 


the same it was before he 


the bottom of 


larye 


The old man when he reached 


the staircase found himself in a corridor, 
it 


massive 


the vaulted roof of which showed that was 


under ground. Into this corridor three 





doors opened. Tryon directed his steps to one 


of these, and opening it entered a large apart 








ment. A furnace of considerable size stood m 
the middle of this room, and scattered about in 
every direction were namerous hotles, phinls 
metal vessels, retorts, receivers, matrices and 
other chemical instruments. From the eeliog 
descended a large chandelier, which shed a lund 


glow on all around 

The apartment into which Ralph Tryon had 
penetrated mical laboratory 
Lup with all the moderns appliances 


was evidentiv a che 
and fittes 
the art 

Standing near the furnace was a man tal! in 


His fare 


oncealed by a mask, and he wore a «rr ‘ 


stature, and robast in form wae on 


tirely 





ng-gown, drawn tghthy aroand hie waret, 


hy rmeans of a leathern belt. Cowing tw the re 





lienty of hie dress, it was impossible to te) his 


but his motions bespoke youth and 





t aye 
Every now and then the chemist 
the frightful heat which 


approached «6 


strength 


order to find relief from 


re { ema 





abeoratory 


window cut inthe solid masonry, and rewing 










































mask a little, inhaled the evening breeze. Then 
be would return to the furnace where he appear- 
ed to be engaged in some interesting experi- 
ments. When Tryon entered the laboratory, 
the man in the mask turned slowly round. 

“The genius of science attend you, Vivian,” 
said the old man, as he entered. 

“Amen! father,” replied the other. 

“T am late to-night.” 

“True, father, I thonght you would not 
come.” 

“ What are you doing there 2” asked the old 
man, approaching the furnace. “ Trying to 
make a substitute for gold? and yet you have 
not discovered how to do it.” 

“No, father,” replied Vivian, with a sigh. 

“You have experimented ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Many times?” 

“ Five times in three days.” 

“ Without success ?” 

“Without success.” 

“Try again now, before me.” 

“For what purpose, only to be disappointed 
again?” 

“ Make the experiment,” replied the old man, 
in an imperious voice. 

Vivian bowed in token of acquiescence, and 
seizing a crucible, he placed it on the fire, and 
threw into it a certain quantity of quicksilver. 
While the metal was heating, he opened a small 
box placed near him, and took from it a piece of 
wax which he rolled into a ball between his fin- 
gers ; then uncorking a small phial placed ona 
table by his side, which contained a small quan- 
tity of a brown liquid, he poured a few drops on 
the ball of wax. 

Ralph Tryon watched the whole of these 
proceedings without saying a word. Vivian 
leaned over towards the crucible, and by the aid 
of a pair of bellows he increased the heat of the 
fire. The metal soon entered into the boiling 
state. The chemist then threw in the ball of 
wax, and covering the crucible, he used the bel- 
lows again with the utmost vigor for ten min- 
utes. He then took the crucible from the fire, 
and uncovering it, showed to the old man a solid 

metal which had taken the place of the mercury. 
This metal had all the appearance of an ingot 
of yellow copper. 

“A bad color,” said the old man, with an ex- 
pression of pity in his face. 

Then seizing the ingot by means of a pair of 
tongs, he let it fall on the stone floor. It was 
broken into four or five pieces. 

“ You see!” said Vivian. 

Ralph Tryon, without answering a word, took 
up the bottle of brown liquid, and examined it 
attentively. He poured a few drops of it in his 
hand, and applied the end of his tongue to it; 
he threw away the phial, laughing ironically. 

“ What have you done, father?” asked Vivian, 
evidently piqued at the expressive pantomime of 
the old man. 

“A solution of gold in nitric acid—and is that 
the result of your fifteen years of study?” said 
Tryan, in a contemptuous tone. , yaice- 





“No excuses—place a crucible on the fire.” 

Vivian obeyed the order. 

“Melt some lead, any quantity you like. 
Good !” added Tryon, perceiving that his orders 
were accomplished. 

The lead was soon in a liquid condition. 
Ralph Tryon made a step backwards and took 
from his pocket a small metal box. He opened 
this box which contained a powder in coarse 
grains. He took three of these grains and threw 
them into the crucible. 

“Cover it again,” said he to Vivian, in an 
imperative tone, “ and use the bellows as hard as 
you can.” 

Vivian went to work with a will, and soon the 
heat was so great as to be almost insupportable. 

“Enough !” said Tryon. 

Then picking up the tongs, he seized the 
crucible, and raising it he let it full on the ground. 
It was broken, but this time the little ingot re- 
mained entire. 

“Tt is solid!” said Vivian. 

The old man picked up the ingot by means of 
the tongs, and placed it in a vessel of fresh water ; 
the water boiled when it came in contact with 
the red hot metal. When it was cold, Tryon 
placed it on the table. 

“ Examine it,” said he, in a voice of triumph. 

Vivian had taken from a drawer in the same 
table an ingot of the same size as that which 
had been made by the old man. This ingot was 
pure gold. Bringing them both together he 
examined them with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion. 

“The same color,” said he. 

He then placed them on a pair of scales. 

“ The same weight,” he added. 

He then took the ingot recently made, and 
placing it on an anvil, he raised a heavy ham- 
mer, with both his hands above his head and 
brought it down heavily on the metal. It was 
flattened by the blow, but did not break or burst. 

“Gold!” cried Vivian, leaping backwards. 
“ Gold !” 

“ Doubtlessly,” replied the old man. 

“That piece of lead has become the purest 
gold?” 

“ You see it.” 

“It is a miracle!’ cried Vivian. 

“ Pshaw ! who believes in miracles?” exclaim- 
ed Tryon. 

“But father, what is the nature of that pow- 
der by which you have operated ?” 

“ That is the secret of which we have been in 
search so long.” 

“And you will communicate it to me ?” 

“ Yes,” returned the old man, with a sardonic 
smile—‘“ but you have not finished the experi- 
ment, you have not used the acid test yet.” 

Vivian hastened to obey, but he had no soon- 
er touched the recently made ingot with nitric 
acid than where it came in contact it turned as 
green as grass. The young chemist uttered a 
ery of stupefaction. 

“Tt is not gold!” he murmured, in a tone of 
deep discouragement. 

The old man laughed bitterly. 
“No, itis not gold,” he replied—“ it wants 


but one quality, that of being able to resist acids. 
If we can only find out that, we can coin as 
much false money as we please, and no one will 
discover it. He will be here to-night, and with 
his vast science, he can give us the information 
we seek. Mind, Vivian, that you act as you have 
hitherto done during his visits.” 

“1 will perform my part.” 

“This night will be an eventful one—if we 
can only get his secrets from him, he shall never 
leave this house again.” 

Vivian bowed his head as if he understood his 
father’s purpose. Ralph Tryon then left the 
laboratory, and again entered the corridor, and 
advancing to another of the massive doors, he 
opened it by means of a secret spring. 

The apartment into which the old man entered 
was the same size as that he had just quitted— 
but it was fitted up in an entirely different man- 
ner. It was lighted as the other by a chandelier 
descending from the ceiling. It seemed to be 
set apart as a kind of menagerie, for arranged 
round the walls were a number of cages, evi- 
dently intended for the safe keeping of wild 
beasts. They were all empty with the exception 
of the centre one, and that contained a large, 
handsome tiger. He was beautifully marked, 
and appeared to be in a perfectly wild state—if 
one might judge from the restles$ lashing of his 
tail, and the fierce fire which gleamed from his 
sullen eyes. A low, guttural roar welcomed the 
approach of Ralph Tryon. The old man, how- 
ever, did not appear to be intimidated the least 
in the world, but walked directly up to the cage. 
“So, ho, Bacchus!” said he, grasping one of 
the bars of the cage, “you are as ferocious as 
ever, Isee. It is evident that I shall have to 
finish your education.” 

When the noble animal heard the sound of a 
human voice, he fell back on his haunches as if 
preparing tomakea spring. The old man seized 
another of the bars with his other hand, and 
bringing his face in close contact with the cage, 
he fixed his sparkling eyes on the terrible beast. 
The tiger glared on him in return, but it was 
only for a few moments—for a trembling seized 
his limbs, and he retired to the bottom of his 
cage in evident fear. Tryon did not move, but 
still kept the animal under the dominion of his 
all-conquering eye. 

It was a strange spectacle to see that old man, 
with his white head and trembling hands, sub- 
duing by the force of his will alone, the king of 
the Indian forest. 

At that moment, a door situated opposite to 
that by which the old man had entered, opened, 
and a new personage appeared on the threshold. 
This man was lofty in stature, and resembled 
Vivian in every point. He had the same pro- 
portions, the same gestures, the same walk. He 
was dressed exactly the same, and wore the same 
description of mask over his face. 

The moment the new-comer perceived the old 
man, he hurried into the room, leaving behind 


4 uvur two companions, the aspect of which 
would have been sufficient to frighten men of 
more than ordinary courage. 

The first was a huge blood-hound. The second 
was an English bull-dog, of small proportions, 
but whose glossy eyes revealed his savage in- 
stincts. These animals no sooner saw Ralph 
Tryon, than they rushed towards him, and fell 
crouching at his feet. The latter turned slowly 
round and began caressing them. 

“Good evening, Lion! good evening, Shad- 
rac,” said he, stooping down and caressing the 
dogs. ‘You recognize your old master—you 
lick the hand that has chastised you.” 

The old man had scarcely finished speaking, 
when a triple growl woke the echoes of the 
chamber. The dogs and the tiger had seen each 
other. It was evident that the intimacy exist- 
ing between the two former was not shared by 
the latter, for while Lion and his companion 
were preparing to make a spring, the tiger ren- 
dered suddenly furious, rushed against the bars 
of the cage with such violence, that the strong 
iron bars bent under the pressure. 

“Down, Lion! Down, Shadrac!” cried a 
loud and powerful voice. 

And the masked man who had preceded the 
animals into the room rushed up to them, and 
threatened them with an iron rod he held in his 
hand. They fell back and growled again. 

“Go!” cried their young master, in an im- 
perious tone. 

The dogs appeared to hesitate a moment, but 
being threatened again, they slowly withdrew by 
the same means they had entered. The young 
man closed the door after them, and then ap- 
proached Ralph Tryon who hed not left the 
tiger's cage. The inmate of the eage appeared 
to be suffering an access of terrible anger. He 
bounded up and down his narrow place of con- 
finement, he bit at his iron bars, and tore the 
floor with his sharp claws. 

“ Hubert!” said the old man, in a calm voice. 
“ Father,” replied the man in the mask. 

“ This tiger has not yet been tamed ?” 

“No, father.” 

“So, you cannot tame him ?” 

“No, father ; I have tried in vain every means, 
hunger, cruelty, gentleness—but nothing has had 
any effect.” 

Tryon again turned his gaze on the tiger, 
which appeared to evince no disposition to be- 
come more calm. 

“So,” said the old man, again turning round 
to his son, “you give up all hope of taming this 
tiger?” 

“IT give it up, and I am certain no one in the 
world can do better than I have done.” 

“ You think so?” 

“I repeat to you, I am certain of it.” 

“Then in your opinion, no man can possibly 
make this brute succumb ?” 

“No man.” 

“ Would you enter into his cage while he is in 
his present condition ?” 

“It would be madness, useless madness, | 
| father, to do so; for he would only tear the in- | 
truder into pieces.”’ | 

| 
| 





“ That is your opinion?” 
“ Yes, father.” 





him, the door by which he had entered, half- 
open. He kad scarcely reached the middle of 


“ Open the cage.” 
Hubert fell back in perfect stupefaction. 
“Open Bacchus’s cage!” he cried, as if he 
had not beard aright. 

“ Yes,” replied the old man, in a quiet tone of 
voice. 
“Open Bacchus’s cage?’ repeated Hubert, | 
for the second time. 
“ Exactly what I mean.” 
“ But, father—” 
“Did you not tell me that nothing had any 
effect on him?” 
“ Certainly I did.” 
“Well, I want to prove to you that you only 
wanted force of will to effect your purpose.” 
“ But—” 
“Did you not give up the task of taming 
him?” 
“ Yes.” 
“ Well, then, I will tame him, I, an old man, 
nearly eighty years of age. Open that cage, 
Hubert, I order it.” 
The young man still hesitated. 
“Did you not hear me ?” cried the old man, in 
an angry voice. ‘Open that cage, I command 
it.” 
Hubert, subdued by the imperious voice in 
which this order was pronounced, approached the 
cage, and drew back the two bolts which closed 
the door. Ralph Tryon threw it open, and en- 
tered the cage. The tiger in face of this unex- 
pected invasion stood still, and, doubtlessly 
stupefied by the old man’s audacity, he fixed on 
him his dilated eyes and growled angrily. 

[SEE ENGRAVING] 
Without icing these thr ing signs, 
Tryon advanced with his forefinger extended 
and with his eyes fixed on those of the ferocious 
beast. At every step the old man made, the 
tiger fell back. At last he reached the extremity 
of his cage; he then reared up, and appeared 
ready to spring on his bold visitor. 

Hubert with his eyes fixed seemed nailed to the 
spot, and appeared fascinated by the terrible 
spectacle being enacted before his eyes. 

Tryon still continued to advance until his feet 
came in contact with the tiger’s paws. Then 
augmenting so to say the dominating power of 
his look, he slowly bent down, still keeping his 
eyes fixed on those of the animal, and seizing 
the beast by the throat, he dragged it by sheer 
muscular strength into the middle of the cage. 
The tamed tiger remained motionless, his mus- 
cles were relaxed, and he seemed to be com- 
pletely prostrated. Tryon now sat down on the 
animal’s shoulders, and seizing its jaws with his 
two hands opened them wide, and showed its red 
mouth garnished with formidable rows of teeth. 

Hubert could not prevent a cry of surprise, 
admiration and fear from escaping him. The 
old man paid no attention to it—he appeared to 
be entirely absorbed by the examination of the 
mouth of the animal. 

“He has not finished teething yet,” said he, 
slowly, ‘and that ig the cause of my poor Bac- 
pusséd, I will render him as gentle as the most 
faithful dog.” 

The old man picked up the iron rod which he 
had let fall, and rose up from off the animal’s 
back. By this movement, however, Bacchus 
escaped from the dominion of his eye; with a 
single bound he rose to his feet and prepared to 
make a spring. 

Tryon turned abruptly round. 

“Down!” cried he, in an angry voice; and 
again his eyes caught those of the tiger, and the 
animal crouched at his feet completely subdued. 

Ralph Tryon raised the iron rod and inflicted 
a heavy blow on the beast’s shoulders; the latter 
uttered a growl of pain, while the old man walked 
majestically out of the cage. 

“ Father,” cried Hubert, “ you are my master, 
nothing is impossible with you. I recognize my 
own weakness and testify to your power.” 

“Now,” replied Tryon, “you can henceforth 
enter boldly into Bacchus’s cage—and soon he 
will allow you to take any liberty with him. 
But come, let us go into your workshop, that I 
may examine your work.” 

So saying, he led the way to the door by 
which Hubert and the dogs had entered. 








CHAPTER XII. 
THE SECRET. 


Tue apartment into which the father and son 
now penetrated, was fitted up as a workshop 
where every possible kind of labor appeared to 
be carried on. Turning lathes, machines of all 
kinds, every description of carpenter's tools, such 
as hammers, chisels, centre-pieces, etc., were 
strewn all around. But what would strike the 
observer as being in the greatest profusion, were 
the burglar’s instruments which met him at every 
turn. 

Lion and Shadrac lay side by side on the 
ground. When the two men entered the work- 
shop, Lion opened his eyes, and then closed them 
again, Shadrac rolled on his back which appeared 
to be his favorite position. The old man ex- 
amined very carefully various machines in pro- 
cess of construction, and expressed himself as 
very much pleased with them. They had been 
in the room but a few minutes when a shrill | 
whistie was heard to break the silence which | 
reigned in the workshop. | 
“Ttis he!” murmured Tryon; “it is he!” 
Then turning to Hubert, he added: “ You love 
Ellen, the daughter of the chief of police ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Tt is your intention to carry her off?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ Swear to me, whatever may be your love for 
this young girl, that you will never oppose my 
wishes ?”” 

“I swear it, father.” 
A second whistle, still louder and more shrill 
than the first, was now heard. 





“Tt is he!” again exclaimed Tryon. “Hold 
yourself in readiness,” he added, turning to Hu- 
bert. “ Perhaps I shall want you.” 


When he had finished speaking, the old man 
opened the door, and again entered the menagerie. 
“He bas come,” he muttered to himself, as he 
walked. “Let him once give me the benefit of 


| gazed on her pale face. 


FLAG OF OUR ONION 


his knowledge, and I will laugh at the whole 


| world.” 


At that moment he found himself opposite 
the tiger’s cage. Bacchus looked at him fixedly. | 
The old man stopped, and again fixed his glance 
as before on the ferocious beast. The latter, 
entirely subdued, lowered his head and retreated | 
to the wall. 

“The influence is  manifest,"” murmured 
Tryon—“ cannot the same influence be brought 
to bear on man who is much more feebly or- 


ganized ?” 

He now passed rapidly on, and re-entered the 
chemical laboratory where he had left his son 
Vivian. The latter was standing motionless 
beside the furnace. 

“ Where is he?” asked Tryon, in an abrupt | 
tone. 

“ There,” replied Vivian, pointing to the door 

by which the old man had entered. 

“With Reynold ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ Was he alone ?” 

“No, father.” 

“ Who accompanied him?” 

“Tdo not know.” 

“How! you do not know?” 

“The person who accompanied him was cov- 
ered with a long veil, which entirely concealed 
her.” 

“He did not see you?” 

“No—I was careful of your instructions, and 
concealed myself when he entered. He went 
straight to Reynold’s room, followed by the per- 
son of whom I have spoken.” 

“So,” murmured Ralph Tryon, “he has not 
deceived me—he has kept his promise—I will 
keep mine ;” then turning to Vivian, he added, 
“go on with your work, but remember my or- 
ders, and hold yourself in readiness.” 

Vivian bowed, and obeyed the command given 
him by his father. The latter left the apartment, 
and directed his steps to the third door in the 
corridor, and opening it as he had done the 
others, he crossed the threshold. 





In order to make the reader understand pro- 
perly what is to follow, it is necessary that we 
should go back an hour or two in our history. 
Exactly as the clock struck ten, Mr. George 
Percival, accompanied by a young girl, left his 
house in Broome Street, and calling a carriage, 
ordered the driver to proceed down Grand Street 
to the East River. When he had reached this 
point, he dismissed the vehicle, and proceeded on 
foot up East Street, and stopped before Ralph 
Tryon’s house. He now took the young girl by 
the hand, and knocked on the door three times. 
It was opened almost immediately by the old 
woman of whom we have before spoken, and 
they both entered. 

The door had no sooner closed on them, than 
Mr. Percival made several passes over the young 
girl’s face, and she immediately sunk into a state 
bore her straight to Tryon’s study. He appeared 
to know all the secrets of the house, for he walked 
straight to that portion of the wall through which 
we saw the old man disappear, and touching the 
secret spring, the panel rolled back, revealing 
the secret staircase. He descended these rapidly 
and the panel closed as before. At last he stood 
before Reynold’s chamber, and blew a whistle 
which he took from his pocket. He had no 
sooner done this, than the door opened and he 
entered. 

The chamber into which he penetrated exactly 
resembled Hubert’s workshop, but it was fur- 
nished in an entirely different manner. Three 
chandeliers extending from the ceiling lighted 
it up brilliantly. The walls of this apartment 
were lined with books, and a centre-table was 
covered with papers, ipts and unbound 
volumes. Several powerful electric machines 
and galvanic batteries stood in various parts of 
the room, while divers Leyden jars on the 
chimney-piece would seem to indicate that the 
inmate devoted his attention to electricity and 
its sister sciences. 

When Mr. Percival entered the room, & men 
was standing beside the table, the elasticity of 
whose limbs still showed youth. His features, 
like those of Vivian and Hubert, were concealed 
by a mask. There was one thing that was very 
strange about him, and that was that the height, 
motions and general appearance of this third 
inhabitant of the mysterious house were identical 
with the other two we have already introduced 
to the reader; that is to say, that the extraor- 
dinary resemblance we have referred to before as 
existing between Vivian and Hubert, also exist- 
ed in the case of the occupant of this apartment. 
This resemblance was so perfect, that any one 
would declare that they were all three one and 
the same person. 

Mr. Percival advanced into the middle of the 
chamber, still holding in his arms the form of the 
unconscious girl. He placed his burden on a 
sofa standing in a recess. 

“ What have you there ?” asked Reynold, to 
the new-comer. ‘ 

“Something that I shall require to-night.” 

“What is it? A corpse?” 

“ Look for yourself.” 

When he uttered these last words, Percival’s 
face assumed an ironical expression, and he cast 
a searching look on the inmate of the chamber. 
Reynold approached the sofa, and removing the 
long veil which enveloped Minna’s form, he 











A cry of horror, stupor 
and anger escaped him, and his trembling hands 
let go the veil he had seized. The body was 
that of a young girl apparently deprived of 
life, who seemed to be about eighteen years of 
age, and who was beautiful in every acceptation 
ofthe word. Her hair was a golden auburn, her 
forehead a pure white, her eyes a celestial blue, 
while her teeth might rival a necklace of pearls 
without spot or blemish. Her cheeks were pale, 
her eyes open, bat there was no expression of 
life to be traced in her face, the set muscles ot 
which gave her that appearance of quietude and 
repose peculiar to the dead. 

Reynold, after he had given utterance to the 
ery of horror, remained motionless as if he had 
been struck by lightnin 


htnis ng 


At last he turned tw- 


| herself, Reynold. 


wards Percival with an expression of fury in hve 
face impossible to be described. 

“Ttis she!” he cried 

“Yes,” replied Percival, paying no attention 
to the speaker's threatening tone. “ It is she 
You see I have discovered 
what you tried so earnestly to conceal |" 

“Is she dead?” asked Reynold, appearing not 
to have heard the speaker's last words 

“ Do youthink so?” replied Percival, smiling 

Reynold, withont making any reply, placed 
his hand successively on the young girl's arm 
and over the region of her heart. 

“The body is yet warm,” he exclaimed, in a 
hoarse voice. ‘ There is no wound to be seen, 
but her heart no longer beats. 
killed her, Percival, you have committed a fear 
ful crime, and woe be to you !"” 

“ You love her then 1” 

“Do Llove her?” replied Reynold, his eves 
gleaming forth a strange fire; ‘yes, I love her, 
and if you have killed her—” 

The door of the apartment suddenly opening, 
interrupted the young man, and Ralph ‘Tryon 
entered the room. When Reynold saw the old 
man, he receded, while the nervous trembling 
which agitated his body bore witness to the 
effort he had been obliged to make to restrain the 
anger and emotion which had taken possession 
of him. 

Without appearing to notice the presence of 
Percival, nor that of the man in the mask, 
Tryon walked straight to the couch where the 
young girl was extended without motion. He 
leaned over her with visible anxiety painted on 
his face. He then turned around to her reputed 
father. 

“ What is the result ?”’ said he. 

“TI have made the attempt,” replied the 
visitor. 

“ With what success?’ again asked the old 


O, if vou have 


man. 

“ T have only half succeeded.” 

“Then you have only obtained—” 

“ What you see—a lethargic sleep.” 

“ The body then obeys you?” 

“ Yes, but with difficulty.” 

“Bat the mind?” 

“T have no power over the mind.” 

“Do you know why you have not succeeded ?” 

“Why?” 

“ Because your will has not been sufficiently 
strong.’’ 

Percival regarded the old man with an ex- 
pression of disdainful pity. 

“Try what you can do,” said he. 

Reynold listened without moving to this 
strange conversation. His eyes remained fixed 
on the young girl’s prostrate form, and it ap- 
peered as if nothing could withdraw him from 
this mute contemplation. 

“She is not dead !” suddenly exclaimed Rey- 
nold—“ life is returning ; she has just moved.” 

‘Her lethargic sleep is passing off,” said Per- 
cival. : 

oe wea ae ce one onvutd wake,” said Tryon, 
in a proud tone of voice. 

Whatever might be the cause, whether her 
sleep ceased naturally, or whether it was owing 
to any influence on her mind, the young girl 
made a slight movement with her head, then 
closed her beautiful eyes, and then opened them 
again almost immediately. Reynold advanced, 
and passing his right arm round her supple waist, 
assisted her to her feet. 

“Leave her alone! Go away!” cried the 
young man’s father, pushing him violently on 
one side; “‘you interfere with the currents by 
your contact. Rise! walk! awake! I will it!” 
continued the old man, in a voice of command. 

The young girl made an effort to walk, but 
she tottered as if she would fall to the ground. 

“Your influence interferes with mine,” said 
the old man, addressing his visitor. “ You have 
caused the body to sleep, wake it—I will take 
care of the mind.” 

Percival placed his hands on the young girl’s 
forehead, and uttered a few words in a low tone 
of voice. Minna stood up and opened her eyes. 
She surveyed the chamber at first with a vague 
look, but it soon became more assured, and then 
she contemplated fixedly the objects which sur- 
rounded her. 

“Where am I?” said she, in a sweet voice. 

“Let her take a little repose,” said Percival 
to Tryon, who had stretched out his hands to 
seize those of the young girl. 

“ Why Ed 

“Because she is too much fatizned.” 

“ What matter ?” 

“She may not be able to bear a second crisis, 
and you might kill her.” 

“What matter?” repeated for the second time 
the unpitying old man. 

“ You wish it then 1” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then, do as yon will.” 

Percival let go Tryon’s arm, and the latter 
advanced towards Minna. Reynold turned 
abruptly, almost violently to the visitor, and 
pointed to Minna. 

“Who is that young girl?” he asked 
“Silence!” said Tryon, in an angry voice 
“ Who is that girl ?—I will know,” said Rey- 





nold, in a decided voice 


“ That young girl belongs to me,” said Ver- 
cival, coldly. 

“To you?” 

“Yes” 

“Ta she your danghter 7” 

“ What business is that of yours?” 

“Silence, T tell you !” 


exclaimed Trvon, seiz- 
ing Minna’s hands, and gazing earnestly into 
her eves 2 

“Twill have MY question answered '"’ cried 
Reynold, his tare turning purple with anger 
“From whence comes this girl *”’ 

Percival slowly crossed his arms over hie ¢ hest, 
and regarded Reynold with a disdainful look 
He did not, however, intimidate the latter 

“That girl ie mine, Reynold,” repled the 
Visitor, in that grave and disdainfu!l tone which 
seemed peculiar tohim. “That girl, I repeat, 
 mine—let that suffice you, and do not forget 
that you are speaking to your Masters.” 

“My masters |” repeated Rernold, proud 


raising bis head—“ my masters !’’ 
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ld man, addressing his visitor. “ You have 
ed the body to sleep, wake it—I will take 
» of the mind.” 
ercival placed his hands on the young girl’s 
head, and uttered a few words in a low tone 
oice. Minna stood up and opened her eyes. 

‘surveyed the chamber at first with a vague 
\, but it soon became more assured, and then 

contemplated fixedly the objects which sur- 
ided her. 

Where am I?” said she, in a sweet voice. 

Let her take a little repose,” said Percival 
Tryon, who had stretched out his hands to 
v those of the young girl. 

Why?’ 

‘Because she is too much fatigued.” 

What matter ?” 

She may not be able to bear a second crisis, 
i you might kill her.” 

What matter?” repeated for the second time 
unpitying old man, 

‘You wish it then ?” 

‘ Yes.” 

“Well, then, do as you will.” 

‘ercival let go Tryon’s arm, and the latter 
‘anced towards Minna. Reynold turned 
uptly, almost violently to the visitor, and 
noted to Minna, 

‘Who is that young girl?” he asked. 
‘Silence !” said Tryon, in an angry voice. 
‘Who is that girl ?—I will know,” said Rey- 
d, in a decided voice. } 
‘That young girl belongs to me,” said Per- 
al, coldly. 

“To you?” 

"Tea" 

‘Is she your daughter ?” 

‘What business is that of yours ?”” 

_ Silence, Ttell you!” exclaimed Tryon, seiz- 
: Minna’s hands, and gazing earnestly into 

eyes. 5 
‘Iwill have my question answered!” cried 
vnold, his tace turning purple with anger. 
rom whence comes this girl ¢” 

‘ercival slowly crossed his arms over his chest, 
! regarded Reynold with a disdainful look. 
did not, however, intimidate the latter. 

That girl is mine, Reynold,” replied the 
tor, in that grave and disdainful tone which 
med peculiar to him. “ That girl, I repeat, 
tine—let that suffice you, and do not forget 

you are speaking to your masters.” 

My masters!" repeated Reynold, proudly 
ing his head—* my masters !” 


















































“Silence! I ¢ d it,” d for the | 
third time the old man’s imperious voice. | 

While this conversation had been carried on | 
between Reynold and Percival, Tryon had con- | 
tinued the mesmeric process with the young girl. | 
He had first of all seized her hands and obliged | 
her to take a position in the middle of the cham- | 
ber. The old man, with his body bent forward, 
with his face almost touching that of the poor | 
girl, with his forehead very much contracted, 
with his grinning, toothless mouth, with his eyes 
horribly dilated, offered a spectacle which was 
scarcely human. Minna’s arms were extended 
and stiff, as if for the purpose of repulsing her | 
persecutor ; her head inclined over one of her 
shoulders, and she might be compared to a small 
bird fascinated by a hawk seeing her danger, but 
utterly unable to escape it. Tryon himself was 
unrecognizable, a supernatural power seemed to 
have animated his aged body, and he appeared 
to be endowed with inexplicable and extraordi- 
nary strength. Evidently his mental faculties 
were so much excited as to place him on the very 
verge of madness. 

This spectacle produced on Reynold and Per- 
cival effects of a diametrically opposite character. 
The latter was cold and impassible—and did not 
appear to be the least moved by the scene being 
enacted before him; while Reynold was mo- 
tionless and stupefied, and watched with extra- 
ordinary avidity the phenomenon being ex- 
hibited in his presence. His mask concealed the 
expression of his features. 

The young girl, completely fascinated, with 
her eyes closed, her mouth half-open, reclined 
more and more backwards, until she appeared to 
be on the point of losing her equilibrium. Rey- 
nold, believing she was about to fall, extended 
his arms to sustain her, but before he could ac- 
complish it, Ralph Tryon abruptly let go of 
Minna’s hands, and made a rapid threatening 
gesture with his arm. 

“ Remain in that position!” he exclaimed, in 
a hoarse voice. 

The poor girl remained motionless, but her 





am mS 


ASS: 


“Who is this t” 


Minna at first made no reply to this question, 


A blush overspread her charming face, and she | 


seemed under 
emotion. 

“He whom you call Reynold,” she replied at 
last. 

“Ts not that his name?” 

“ Yes, but he has another name.” 

“ Silence!’ exclaimed Tryon, in a tone of 
authority. 

“O?!” exclaimed the young girl, with a terri- 
ble expression of despair and fear painted on her 
face—‘Ah! I am afraid !” 


the influence of some deep 


Wert 

“ Because I see blood!’”’ stammered the som- 
nambulist—‘“ blood ! blood !”’ she repeated, fee- 
bly. “O, I see—I see—I—” 

Tryon turned very pale. 

“ Be silent! I will it!’ said he, abruptly, ina 
hollow voice. 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, when a 
shudder ran through the poor girl’s delicate 
frame. A fearful change had taken place in her. 
Frightful convulsions seized her, and she uttered 
inarticulate cries. 

Tryon, stupefied, rushed towards her as well 
as Reynold. 

“You kill me! pity! pity!” murmured the 
poor girl, in an accent of despair, impossible to 
describe. 

“Awake ! I will it!” exclaimed Tryon. 

But this time the old man’s command appear- 
ed to have no affect. Her convulsions increased 
in violence. 

“What is the matter with her?” cried Rey- 
nold, seizing her in hisarms. ‘ What have you 
done to her?” 

“Help! help!” cried the young girl, freeing 
herself from his grasp. ‘‘ They are both killing 
me. For pity sake, deliver me from their in- 
fluence. One wills, and the other wills not—I 
cannot—I die!” : 

And she fell on the seat which she had for the 

bandoned. A cry of rage uttered by 





position was so abnormal, that it appeared as if 
only a miracle could sustain her in it. In fact, 
with her head reclining on her right shoulder, 
with her arms extended forward, with her body 
bent so far backwards that her long hair touched 
the floor, it app 1 utterly impossible that she 
could maintain that position, with the equilibrium 
necessary to the human body. And yet Tryon 
no longer sustained her, and she remained in the 
position without moving, as if all her joints were 
suddenly ossified. She resembled one of those 
statues which the caprice of the artist has created 
during the fever of a diseased imagination. 

Tryon, his forehead streaming with perspira- 
tion, and with the veins so swollen that they ap- 
peared to have been transformed into blue cords, 
turned triumphantly to his visitor. 

“ What do you think of it?” said he. 

“T have obtained exactly the same result,” 
said Mr. Percival. ‘It is simply lethargy and. 
epilepsy. The body submits to the influence 
and obeys—but the mind ?” 

“ Tt will obey as wellas the body !” said Tryon, 
drawing himself up to his full height. 

And returning to Minna, he again took her 
hands. But this time, so far from acting as he 
had done at first, he now proceeded with gentle- 
ness. He now scarcely touched her finger, which 
he had convulsively grasped before. The body, 
obeying the influence, assumed a natural position. 
Tryon now drew a chair towards him, and caused 
her to sit on it, by simply placing his finger on 
her forehead. Doubtlessly this action relieved 
the poor girl, for she allowed a sigh of satisfac- 
tion to escape her. Minna’s lips opened as if 
she would speak, but no sound was articulated. 

“ What is the matter?” said the old man, in 
a gentle voice. 

The young girl conveyed her hand to her 
throat. 

“You suffer ?” 

« Yes,” murmured Minna. 

“ What can I do?” 

“ Release me !” 

“ How?” 

“ By placing your hands on my throat.” 

The old man obeyed ; the girl breathed more 
easily. Tryon turned to Percival. 

“ Her mind is under mesmeric influence,” said 


he. 
His visitor made no reply, but some sudden 


emotion appeared to have taken possession of 
him ; he showed it in the marble pallor of his” 
face, and in the peculiar sparkle of his eyes. 
Tryon, however, was so absorbed in his experi- 
ments, that he did not notice the change that 
had taken place in Percival. 

“ Do you sleep ?” said he, continuing to ques- 
tion the young girl. 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

“An ordinary and natural sleep ?” 

“io. 

“ What kind is it then ?” 

“The sleep you have imposed upon me.” 

“Who has power over you now ?” 

* You.” 

“ Whom does your mind obey?” 

le <a 

“Can you see into this chamber ?” 

“T can see it you will it.” 

«Can you see out of this chamber ?”’ 

“Tf you will it.” 

“ Then distance and material objects are an- 
nihilated before my will ?” 

its 

“ Where are you?” 

“In the house of one called Ralph Tryon— 
but that is not his real name.” 

The old man trembled, and a slight pallor 
invaded his face. 

“ You are wrong,” said he. 

“No,” replied Minna, “ I read your thoughts.”” 

“Well, never mind—what house is this, in 
which vou are?” 





Tryon, caused Reynold to turn round. A few 
steps behind father and son, stood Mr. Percival, 
his face contracted, his arms extended, a strange 
light gleaming from his eyes, and drawn up to 
the full majesty of his height. 

“ She shall speak ! I will it!’ he exclaimed. 
“T will know both your secrets as now you 
know mine.” 

And he advanced close to where Minna sat. 

“The real name of this man?” cried he, 
pointing to Ralph Tryon. 

“ Silence !” howled the old man, with a hor- 
rible expression of eC. 

“Tis name!”’ exclaimed Percival, with one 
hand seizing Tryon and holding him in an iron 
grasp, while with his other hand he made a rapid 
and imperious gesture over the young girl. 

The latter started up, as if her system had re- 
ceived a powerful electric shock. 

“His name! I will it!” repeated Percival, 
for the third time. 

“Captain Ropotrx!” replied the poor girl ; 
this last effort completely overpowering her, for 
she fell prostrate on the floor, without a sign of 
life or motion. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





“Afraid !’ exclaimed the old man, astonished. | 
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LEELO-A-DUSKAW. 
OR, THE SQUAW'S CURSES 


BY MISS C. ALBERTINE HAYDEN 


From the flaming pile she wildly sprang, 

Though her burnt limbs trembled beneath her weight ; 
Clear and piercing ber wierd voice rang 

On him who had wrought tnem that fearful fate 


Might he who had quenched their dark eyes’ light 
Be blind forever—him and his race 

Who had cast o'er them that fatal blight, 
Never more gaze on a mortal face. 


She cursed him who her sons had ¢lain, 
Stern vengeance should follow the bloody crime 


| Naught e’er could efface the barning stain, 


Be they sinless to the end of time! 


As he had proved false when they trusting came, 
Might sorrow ever around them wail; 

And treachery blast in their stately home, 

* Long as the shadow lay on the vale.” 


Her strength failed fast, but loud and fierce 
Echoed that mournful voice through the sir; 

Like a death-knell seemed each awful curse, 
And she sank and died with & cry of despair. 





THE BENEVOLENT QUAKER, 
A TRUE STORY. 


Is a city, which shall be nameless, there lived, 
long ago, a young girl, the only daughter of a 
widow. She came from the country, and was as 
ignorant of the dangers of a city as the squirrels 
of her native fields. She had glossy black hair, 
gentle, beaming eyes, and “lips like wet coral.” 
Of course she knew that she was beautiful; for 
when she was a child, strangers often stopped as 
she passed, and exclaimed, ‘‘ How handsome she 
is!” And as she grew older, the young men 
gazed on her with admiration. She was poor, 
and removed to the city to earn her living by 
covering umbrellas. She was just at that sns- 
ceptible age, when youth is passing into woman- 
hood ; when the soul begins to be pervaded by 
that “ restless principle, which compels poor hu- 
mans to seek perfection in union.” 

At the hotel opposite, Lord Henry Stuart, sn 
English nobleman, had at that time taken his 
lodging. His visit to this country is doubtless 
well remembered by many, for it made a great 
sensation at the time. He was a peer of the 
realm, descended from the royal line, and was, 
moreover, a strikingly handsome man, of right 
princely carriage. He was subsequently a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, and is now dead. 

As this distinguished stranger passed to and 
from his hotel, he encountered the umbrella girl, 
and was impressed by her uncommon beauty. 
He casily traced her to the opposite store, where 
he soon after went to purchase an umbrella. This 
was followed up by presents of flowers, chats by 
the way-side, and invitations to walk or ride; all 
of which were gratefully accepted by the unsus- 
pecting rustic. He was playing a game of tem- 
porary excitement; she with a head full of ro- 
mance, and a heart melting under the influence 
of love. 

Lord Henry invited her to visit the public gar- 
den on the fourth of July. In the simplicity of 
her heart, she believed all his flattering profes- 
sions, and considered herself his bride elect. She 

herefi ted the invitation with innocent 





[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, rd 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.] 





TABLE-LANDS OF THE TROPICS. 


The table-lands of the Andes resemble the roll- 
ing prairies of the West. Both have the same 
beautiful undulations—those of the table-lands 
are bolder. The prairies are far more extensive, 
though often the table-lands present as broad a 
horizon of gently-curving land. The agricultural 
wealth of the Andes is mainly concentrated in 
these table-lands—in these millions of rolling 
acres. Paromas are sandy plains; in the dry 
season liable to great droughts, and in the wet 
season to fearful snow-storms. The table-lands 
complete the sublime varieties of the scenery of 
the Andes. Their serenity enchants, as the 
grandeur of the mountains that rise above them 
exalts the mind. The Author of nature has not 
only adapted his works to human need with in- 
finite skill, but his combinations are the best 
suited to inspire feelings diff et har i 
He who tempers the glory of his immediate pres- 
ence to the gaze of angels with the rainbow of 
emerald about his throne, with the sea of crystal, 
the tree of lite and the gates of precious stones, 
has also smoothed the sublimity of the i 
with gentle traits of scenery and soft gradations 
of color, which give more passive enjoyment than 
awe, and rather captivate than strike the eye and 
soul, From the table-lands can often be seen in 
the distance, snow-covered tops of the mountains, 
projected in bold white outlines against the deep 
blue sky; and there the sky is really blue, not 
of that pale tinge that often passes for it, but of 
a deeper blue than even the rich October sky of 
North America. As if joining the sky are the 
shining summits of the mountains. The two 
ethereal colors, blue and white, thus meet in daz- 
zling harmony. Sometimes so many of these 
white towering heights can be seen and in so 
different quarters, that one may almost fancy the 
sky itself to be a dome of sapphire supported by 
gigantic pillars of marble—Wm. G. Dir's Lec- 
ture. 
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“BITE BIGGER, BILLY.” 

Walking down the street we saw two very 
ragged boys with bare toes, red and shining, and 
tattered clothes upon which the soil of a long 
wear lay thick and dingy. They were ‘few and 
far between ’—only jacket and trowsers—and 
these solitary garments were very unneighborly, 
and objected to a union, however strongly the 
autumn wind hinted et the comfort of such an 
arrangement. One of the boys was quite jubilant 
over a half-withered bunch of flowers some per- 
son had cast away. “I say, Billy, warn’t some- 
body real good to drop these ere posies jest 
where I could find ‘em, and these so pooty and 
nice? Look sharp, Billy, and may be you'll 
find something bimeby—O, jolly, Billy, if here 
aint most half a peach, and taint much dirty 
neither, Cause you haint got no peach, you may 
bite first. ite lngyer, Billy, maybe we'll find 
another ‘fore long.” That boy was not cold, 
nor poor, and never will be ; his heart will keep 
him warm, and if men and women forsake him, 
the very angels will feed him, and told their 





“Tris an old house full of mystery. There 


are a number of apartments in it—some are used 





for laboratories and workshops—and there are a | 


number of secret doors in it.” 
While Minna was speaking, the old man’s face 
was lighted up with proud satisfaction. Then 


pointing to Reynold, he exclaimed in a loud | 


voice: 


wings about him. “ Bite bigger, Billy, may be 
we'll find another ‘fore long.” What a hopeful 
little soul! If he finds his unselfishness illy re- 
paid, he will not tarn misanthrope, for God made 
| him to be a man, one to bear his own burdens 
{ uncomplainingly, and help his fellows besides. 
| Want cannot crash such a spirit, nor filth stain it, 
for with him and about him the spirit of the 
Christ-child dwelleth always.—American Agni- 
culturist. 5 





| 
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frankness. But she had no dress fit to appear on 
such a public occasion, with a gentleman of high 
rank, whom she verily supposed to be her destin- 
ed husband. While these thoughts revolved in 
her mind, her eye was unfortunately attracted by 
a beautiful piece of silk, belonging to her em- 
ployer. Ah, could she not take it without being 
seen, and pay for it secretly, when she earned 
money enough? The temptation conquered her 
in a moment of her weakness. She concealed 
the silk, and conveyed it to her lodgings. It 
was the first thing she had ever stolen, and her 
remorse was painful. She would have carried it 
back, but she dreaded discovery. She was not 
sure that her repentance would be met with a 
spirit of forgiveness. 

On the eventful fourth of July, she came out 
in her new dress. Lord Henry complimented her 
upon her elegant appearance ; but she was not 
happy. On their way to the garden, he talked 
to her in a manner that she did not comprehend. 
Perceiving this, he spoke more explicitly. The 
guileless young creature, stopped, looked in his 
face with mournful reproach, and burst into tears. 
The nobleman tock her kindly, and said, “ My 
dear, are you an innocent girl ?” “I am, I am,” 
replied she, with convulsive sobs. “ , what 
have I ever done or said, that you should ask me 
that?” Her words stirred the deep fountain of 
his better nature. ‘If you are innocent,” said 
he, “ God forbid that I should make you other- 
wise. But you accepted my invitations and pres- 
ents so readily, that I supposed you understood 
me.” “What could I understand,” said she, 
“except that you intended to make me your 
wife ?” 

Though reared amid the proudest distinctions 
of rank, he felt no inclination to smile. He blush- 
ed, and was silent. The heartless conventionali- 
ties of life stood rebuked in the presence of affec- 
tionate simplicity. He conveyed her to her home, 
and bade her farewell, with a thankful conscions- 
ness that he had done no irretrievable injury to 
her future prospects. The remembrance of her 
would soon be to him as the recollection of last 
vear’s butterflies. With her the wound was deep- 
er. In her solitary chamber she wept, in bitter- 
ness of heart, over her ruined air-castles. And 
that dress which she had stolen to make an ap- 
pearance befitting his bride! O, what if she 
should be discovered? And would not the heart 


CUR UNIONe 24: 


| Tell me all that thou hast done. 





of her poor widowed mother break, if she should | 


ever know that herchild was a thief? Alas! her 
wretched forebodings were too true. The silk 
was traced to her; she was arrested on her way 
to the store, and dragged to the prison. There 
she refused ail nourishment, and wept incessantly 

On the fourth day, the keeper called upon a 
benevolent Quaker and informed him that there 
was a young girl in prison, who appeared to be 
utterly triendless, and determined to die by starv- 
ation. The kind-hearted old gentleman imme- 
diately went to her assistance. 


lying on the floor of her ceil, with her face bur. | 


1% 


‘a 


ied in her bands, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. He tried to comfort her, but could obtain 
no answer. 

“Leave us alone,” said he to the keeper. 
“ Perhaps «he will speak to me, if there is none 
to hear.””. When they were alone together, he put 
back her hair from her temples, laid his hand 
kindly on her beautiful head, and said, in sooth- 
ing tones: “ My child, consider me as thy father. 
If thou hast 
taken the silk, let me know all about it. I will 
do for thee as I would for a daughter, and I doubt 
not that I can help thee out of this difficulty.” 
After a long time spent in affectionate entreaty, 
she leaned her young head on his friendly should- 
er, and sobbed out, “©, I wish I was dead! 
What will my poor mother say when she knows 
my disgrace.” 


ing her by this hope, he gradually obtained from 


her the whole story of her acquaintance with the | 
He bade her be comforted, and take | 


nobleman. 
nourishment ; for he would see that the silk was 
paid for, and the prosecution withdrawn. He 
went immediately to her employer, and told him 
the story. “ This is her first offence,” said he; 
“the girl is young, and the only child of a poor 


widow. Give her a chance to retrieve this one | 


false step, and she may be restored to society, a 
useful and honored woman. I will see that thou 
art paid for the silk.” The man readily agreed 
to withdraw the prosecution, and said he would 
have acted otherwise by the girl, had he known 
“Thou should’st bave in- 
quired into the merits of the case, my friend,” 
replicd Isaac. “ By this kind of thoughtlessness 
many a young creature is driven into the down- 
ward path, who might easily have been saved.” 
The good old man then went to the hotel, and 
inquired for Henry Stuart. The servant said his 
lordship had not yet risen. “ Tell him my busi- 
ness is of importance,” said friend H. The ser- 
vant soon returned, and conducted him to the 
chamber. 

The nobleman appeared much surprised that 
a plain old Quaker should thus intrude upon his 
luxurious privacy ; but when he heard his errand 
he blushed deepiy, and frankly admitted the truth 
of the girl’s statement. His benevolent visitor 
took the opportunity to “bear testimony,” as 
Friends say, against the sin and selfishness of 
profiigacy. He did it in such a kind and father- 
ly manner, that the young man’s heart was touch- 
ed. He excused himself by saying, that he would 
not have tampered with the gurl, if he had known 
her to be virtuous. “TI have done many wrong 
things,” said he, “ but, thank God, no betrayal 
of contiding innocence rests on my conscience. 
T have always esteemed it the basest act of which 
man is capable.”” The imprisonment of the poor 
girl and the forlorn situation in which she had 
been found, distressed him greatly. And when 
Tsaac represented that the silk had been stolen for 
his sake, and the girl thereby had lost her profit- 
able employment, and was obliged to return to 
her distant home, to avoid the danger of expo- 
sure, he took out a fifty dollar note, and offered 
it to pay her expenses. ‘ Nay,” said Isaac, 
“thou art a very rich man: I see in thy hand a 
large roll of such notes. She is the daughter of 
a poor widow, and thou hast been the means of 
doing her great injury. Give me another.” 

Lord Henry handed him another fifty dollar 
note, and smiled as he said, “ You understand 
your business well. But you have acted nobly, 
and I reverence you for it. If you ever visit 
England, come to see me. I will give youacor- 
dial welcome, and treat you like a nobleman.” 

“ Farewell, friend,” replied Isaac. “ Though 
much to blame in this affair, thou, too, hast be- 
haved nobly. Mayest thou be blessed in domes- 
tic life, and trifle no more with the feelings of poor 
girls, not even with those whom others have be- 
trayed and deserted.” 

Luckily, the girl had sufficient presence of mind 
to assume a false name when arrested ; by which 
means her true name was left out of the newspa- 
pers. “I did this,” she said, “for my poor 
mother’s sake.” With the money given by Lord 
Henry the silk was paid for, and she was sent 
home to her mother, well provided with clothing 
Her name and place of residence remain to this 
day a secret in the breast of her benefactor. 

Several years after the incidents I have relat- 
ed, a lady called at Friend H.’s house, and asked 
When he entered the room, he found 


the circumstances. 


to see him 
a handsomely dressed young matron, with a 
blooming boy five or six years old. 
meet him, and her voice choked, as she said, 
“Friend H., do you know me?’ He replied 
that he did not. She fixed her tearful eyes earn- 
estly upon him, and said: “ You once helped 
me, when in great distress.” But the good mis- 
sionary of humanity had helped too many in dis- 
tress to be able to recollect her, without more 
precise information. With atremulous voice she 
bade her son to go into the next room for a few 


She rose to 


minutes ; then, dropping on her knees, she hid 
her face in his lap, and sobbed out, “I am the 
girl that stole the silk. O, where should I now 
be if it had not been for you?” 

When her emotion was somewhat calmed, she 
told him that she had married a highly respect- 
able man, a senator of his native State. Having 
a call to visit the city, she had again and again 
passed Friend H.’s house, looking wistfally at 
the windows to catch a sight at him; but when 
she attempted to enter, her couraye failed 

“But I go away to-morrow,” said she, “and 
Iconid not leave the city without once more see 
ing and thanking him who saved me from ruin.” 
She recalled her little hoy, and said to him, “ Look 
at that old gentleman, and remember him well; 
for he was the hest friend that your mother ever 


had.” With an earnest invitation that he would 


visit her happy home, and with a fervent “God | 


bless you,” she bade her benefactor farewell 


— mower — 








Farwestywess —Habhitual earnestness is ner 
essary to a successful prosecation of the business 
of life, no matter of what character. But to be 
exceeding|y, or even moderate!y earnest, in trifles, 
is apt to make people Pursued be 
yond a certain point in society, and earnestness 
becomes asperity. We should never forget that 








unamiable 


| an argument urged to a conclusion where we are 


He found her | 


! 


to gain nothing but a tnumph over the pride or 
ignorance of another, is a victory won at the ex- 
pense of @ virtue—.Sinms. 


y 


“Verhaps we can imagine that | 
she shall never know it,” replied he; and allar- | 


GAMBLING. 


Almost all nations have practised it, civiliced 
and uncivilized, amongst rude people it is carned 
to extraordinary length. The ancient Germans 
would stake their own bodies, and the loser would 
cheerfully go into voluntary slavery, permitting 
the winner to dispose of his body for any consid- 
eration he could realize. The same thing has 
been, and is done in modern times, amongst 
some of the African tribes or nations; while 
North American Jodians, or apparentiy im) ss 
sive Chinese, will stake whatever they oo in 
the world “on the hazard of the die” Nay, even 

| fingers and thumbs are lost and won in this ab- 
| sorbing vice; while, in what are rec koned civil- 
ized and polished countries, too often has the 
-evambler rushed from the “bell'’ where he had 
| lost his entire earthly possesmons, and with his 
own hand added to his earthly loss by flinging 
his soul down the dark gulfof eternity! An aw 
ful instance of this occurred in the case of Caleb 
Colton, the author, amongst other things, of the 
celebrated collection called “Lacon, or Many 
Things in Few Words.” In that book, Colton 
said, ‘ The gamester, if he dies a martyr in lis 
profession is doubly ruined. He adds fis sou! to 
every other loss; and by the act of suicide re 
| nounces earth to forteit heaven.”” Yet the man 
who wrote that awful sentence was himscl! a 
| gamester. Though a beneticed clergyman, and 
aman of acute and cultivated mind, he spent lis 
| time in the gambling “hells” of London, antl he 
fled, in order to avoid his creditors ; afterwards 
| he became a regular frequenter of the gambling 
houses of Pans, often winning large sums of 
money. But being on @ visit to a tnend at Fon- 
tainbleau, the wearied, forlorn wretch blew out 
tis brains. This was in 1832.—.V. Y 
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Housewifes Department. 


| Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Fish Sauce. 

_Put in « pans quarter of a pound of flour, moisten 
with a pint anda half of milk or skim-milk, add three 
parts of a teaspoonful of salt, the same of pepper, mix all 
smooth, adda little mixed spice, or two cloves, grated 
Dutmeg, one onion cut in four, set on the fire. stir con 
tinually, and boil twenty minutes; it must be rather 
thick; take out the onions and cloves, add to the sauce 
four ounces of butter, mix it well, pour over the fish, and 
bake as above—a little parsley chopped thrown over be 
fore sending to table improves the appearance. and a little 
grated cheese thrown over previous to placing in the 
oven, gives a nice yellow look, and this will be much 
liked. The sauce can be made and kept for some days 
without spoiling This sauce is nice with every kind of 
white fish. Bread-crumb may be put over the sauce be 
fore cooking. The remains of previously cooked fish may 
be dressed in this way. 


Patent Yeast. 

Boil six ounces of hops in three gallons of water three 
hours; strain it off, and let it stand ten minutes then 
add half a peck of ground malt, stir it well up, and cover 
it over; return the hops, and put the same quautity of 
water to them again, boiling them the same time ae be- 
fore, straining it off to the first mash, stir it up, and let 
it remain four hours, then strain it off, and eet it to work 
at ninety degrees, with three pints of patent yeast. let it 
stand about twenty hours; take the seum off the top, and 
strain it through a hair sieve; it will then be fit for nee 
One pint is sufficient to make a bushel of bread 





Portable Glue. 

Best glue, half a pound; water sufficient; boll it ina 
double glue-pot, and strain; add a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar, and boil pretty thick, then pour it into 
moulds When cold, cut into smal! pieces and dry them 
This glue is very useful to draughtsemen, architects, ete, 
as it immediately dilutes in warm water, and fastens the 
paper without damping. It may be softened for many 
Purposes with the tongue. 

Prepared Mustard. 

Steep mustard seed in twice its bulk of distilled vinegar 
for eight days, then grind the whole to a paste in a mill, 
put it into pots, and thrust a red-hot poker into each of 
them. 





Plain Butter Sauce. 

Mix a lump of butter anda little salt with a lerge 
spoonful of tlour. Pour boiling water on slowly, stirring 
itat the same time. Let it boll up once or twice. 





Egg Sauce, 

Boil three eggs bard; cut them in small squares, and 
mix them in good butter sauce; make It very hot, and 
squeeze in some lemon juice before you serve it. 


Artificial Goat’s Milk. 
Tie a piece of mutton suet in a muslin bag, and bell it 
gently for ten minutes in new miik. 





Chilblains. 
Soap liniment, ten deachms; tincture of cantharides, 
two drachms. Dix 





THE WELCOME GUEST, 


This is the title of s large and brilliant family paper 
which has just entered upon ite third volume. It is in- 
tented, as its name indicates, for the Home Cimcte, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such a jour 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It in 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read. 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor sdver- 
tisements admitted, eo that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed im that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fouto Form. pres b 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original aa 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of finely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi- 
nept men and of famous women, prose aud poetic geme, 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domertic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from pew books, 
and wit and humor, forming a mort captivating weekly 
melange. The pian of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 

everywhere. north, south, east and weet It le entirely 
neutral in politics, and a1) sections! and sectarian mat 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Weicome Genet to each 
and all, rather than to indulge ip jarring discussions No 
vulgar word or line wiil ever sully ite fair pages, which 
adiirees themselves to the bert taste and appreciation of 
every one. lu ail respects it ie 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from origina! plane intended to 
introduce to the public a corps of we SD BRLLIAST 
writras. and it will follow the iead of no ver journal 
that is published = It presente 9 charte and elegant head- 
ing, and i* printed upen heavy, fine white paper one 
rich. clear font of type, cust expressly for it Thue 
| forming of 


' 
THE WELCOME GUEST, 


| a charming visitor for any family in the iand = In the e4- 
itorial conduct of the paper. s corpse of ady contributors 
| are organised. a¢ wel, as severe) #teriing writers of the 
other sex. and it promised thet po week!) journal! in 
| the world shall exce) it in pleasing variety, end the ani- 
| Vereal interest of earh successive issue 
| Owning one of the olieet and largest pewepeper eoteb 
| lishments in the United States, the subscriber poscnsep 
unlimited facilities which emeure the completeness an ® 
| excellence of this mammoth weekly Journa! 
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| TEAMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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SINGLE COPIES POUR CENTB 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PIRATE’S DEATH. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Within the dank and tangled grass 
The dreaded pirate lay; 

His ship had sank beneath the waves, 
Within an orient bay. 


His heart, late full of haughtiness, 
Was crushed unto the ground ; 

He sighed and looked—a desert waste 
Was spread for miles around ; 


While here and there, in clustering «pote, 
The tropic verdure sprang : 

But hark! what dreadful sound Is that 
Which through the palin-trees rang’ 


It is the ery for blood and life 
That smote upon his ear— 

It is the shout of those who seek 
To deck his funeral bier. : 


He stands, he shudders and turns pale— 
“0 God,” be cried, * the sea; 
Place me upon my good ship's deck, 

To roam the ocean free!” 


But heaven then was made of brass, 
And arched with Adine stone ; 

And there upon the tangled grass 
The pirate died alone! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. ] 


CROSSING THE LINE. 





Some years ago, I had occasion to make & 
visit to Port Jackson, and accordingly took my 
passage from London, in the ship “ Faisy 
Queen ;” a noble vessel of between five and six 
hundred tons burthen, belonging to that port, 
and commanded by Edward Goodwill, Esq., a 
half-pay officer of the royal navy. 

Captain Goodwill, besides being an excellent 
seaman, thoroughly acquainted with all the 








however, we were all as yet unacquainted. The 
subject of their conference they kept a secret from 
the other passengers, but the circumstance, 
though in itself somewhat singular, had no time 
to create any surprise, and was instantly forgot- 
ten, in the excitement consequent upon the hail. 
ing of the ship by a voice under the bow—“ Sail 
ho! what ship’s that?” 

The captain took his speaking trumpet, and 
standing on the break of the poop gave the cus- 
tomary reply. Questions and answers were sev- 
eral times interchanged, and Neptune’s message, 
conveying his respects to the ladies, with a com- 
pliment on their youth and beauty, being duly 
delivered, our visitor wished us a good-night. 
“ Good-night,” responded the captain, and the 
dash of oars under the forechains announced the 
Triton’s departure; and had the passengers’ a'- 
tention been less engaged by the conversation 
which immediately ensued, a flickering light 
might have been seen to glide by the ship, con- 
tained in an empty cask, which, previously pre- 
pared for the occasion, had been set adrift for the 
purpose of astonishing the green hands. It had 
not much more than cleared the ship, when the 
fire catching hold of the tarry fuel prepared for it, 
burst out into a brilliant flame, and displayed 
upon a paper screen the figure of Neptune in a 
chariot drawn by dolphins. A cry of surprise 
escaped from several fair lips at this unexpected 
incident, and while all parties turned to look, 
there arose on the still air a loud cry for “help, 
help, help!” coming apparently from the slowly 
receding light. 

Turning quickly to the boatswain, who stood 
on the waist, the captain demanded who had set 
the cask adrift, but so many had been concerned 
in it, that no very definite answer could be given ; 
and again the cry of “help! help!” struck on 
our anxious ears. 

“Had we not better lower a boat, sir?” said 
Mr. Johnson, the chief officer. 

“ Yes, certainly ;” and a dozen men anticipat- 
ing the order, stood ready to execute it. Ina 





various branches of his ever arduous profession, 
united in himself the scarcely less necessary 
qualifications to a commander of such a vessel, 
an amiable disposition, gentlemanly manners, 
and scholastic acquirements. His officers were 
every way worthy of their commander; being 
young men of respectable families and liberal 
education, accustomed to all the conventional 
forms of good society. The ship’s company, 
also, was composed of smart, well-behaved men, 
and able and active seamen ; and the duty of the 
ship, undisturbed by those broils and contentions 
whick are too often found on long voyages, was 
ever carried on in perfect quietness ; with mild- 
ness and urbanity on the part of the officers, and 
a quick, ready obedience on that of the men. 


few mi the gig was in the water and man- 
ned, and the captain descended into it. Mr. 
Edwards earnestly desired permission to accom- 
pany. “Quick, then! quick!” said Captain 
Goodwill, as he took his place in the stern sheets. 
“All ready, sir.” 

“Now spring to your oars,” said the captain, 
in a deep, earnest tone, which plainly evinced his 
anxiety, and taking the tiller himself, he steered 
in the direction of the light. 

The boat urged by six oars to the top of her 
speed, dashed the glittering waves from her bow, 
and rapidly neared the object of her search ; the 
bowman stood up to be ready to render whatever 
assistance might be required. ‘ Hold water!” 





Having thus far followed the good old rule, 
which directs us always to begin at the begin- 
ning, I will pursue the same course ; and to that 
eud try to introduce to my readers the individuals 
who composed our list of p And fore- 
most on the list it is meet, in deference to the 
sex, that I should place Mrs. Harris and her two 
daughters, the latter being of the respective ages 
of sixteen and eighteen, the beautiful, amiable, 
and accomplished family of a military officer, 
then serving with his regiment in the colony, and 
to a re-union with whom after an absence of 
some years, they were now joyfully looking for- 
ward. Next was a clergyman of the established 
church, who, with his sensible and pious help- 
mate, would have been ornaments to any station ; 
but were more peculiarly fitted for that which 
they occupied. Under their charge were the 
two fair girls, Anne and Amelia Reed, sisters, 
natives of the colony, who had been to England 
for their education, and were now returning to 
the friends of the Rev. Mr. Davis, whose wife 
was a distant relative of the family. We had 
also a doctor, a lawyer, with his sister, and two 
or three young men, who were about to seek for 
fortune’s favors under the sunny skies of Aus- 
tralia. In the steerage were two families from 
the agricultural district of England, with some 
half.dozen mechanics and artizans. 

It was drawing fast towards the close of the 
year when we left the Downs, and the cold and 
rugged weather of the Channel was not at first 
very conducive towards establishing that agree- 
able intercourse, which, under more favorable 
auspices, afterwards existed. But the return of 
fine weather, together with the balmy airs of a 
warmer latitude, soon brought us all together 
upon deck, from which several of the party had 
hitherto ben nearly excluded by indisposition, 
and a warm and friendly intercourse quickly 
took place among us, which was materially aid- 
ed by the gentlemanly manners and numberless 
attentions of the captain. Reading and chess 
beguiled the day, and the song and the dance 
lent their fascinating influence to enliven the 
evening ; when, after watching the gorgeous but 
fading tints of the setting sun, the too faithful 
type, alas! of all earthly happiness, the milder 
but scarcely less beautiful moon and a cloudless 
sky seemed irresistibly to invite us to such amuse- 
ments. Ah! those delicious evenings—can I 
ever forget them ? 

Days passed on, and with so meny attractions 
it will searcely be a matter of surprise, if few 
among us regretted the prevalence of light winds, 
which, though they rendered our progress to- 
wards our ultimate destination slow, yet served 
in precisely the same ratio to prolong our present 
hippiness. Yet slowly and steadily we held on 
our way, and had now reached within a short 
distance of the line, and it was contidently ex- 
pected that the sea-god whose immediate domin- 
ions we were now traversing, would pay his ac- 
customed visiton the morrow. And this was 
now soon rendered certain, for as the evening 
closed in, and a landsman’s eye could discern 
nothing beyond the ship, the man looking earn- 
estly ahead reported a sail, which was shortly 
afterwards declared to be the boat of the courier 
Triton, so often sent before to announce his mas- 
ter’s intended visit. 





and the boat shooting up aloug side the floating 
cask, struck it with one of the oars, and the 
wooden hoops, already burnt through, parted 
with the concussion, and tumbling to pieces, the 
light was instantly extinguished. The men 
eagerly and anxiously gazed on the spot, but 
nothing was visible except a few blackened 
staves floating on the water. They pulled about 
in different directions round the place, but find- 
ing nothing, returned to the ship. 

“Stop in the boat a hand,” said Captain 
Goodwill, as seizing the manropes he ascended 
the ship’s side. He reached the deck with a 
thoughtful, disconcerted air—“ Muster the ship’s 
company, Mr. Johnson.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” And the boatswain’s whistle 
summoned all hands to the quarter-deck. While 
this was doing, the captain spoke a few words to 
one or two of the ladies apart. Mr. Johnson 
soon reported all present. The passengers were 
next called, and every one answered to their 
names. 

“This is very strange!’’ observed one of the 
passengers to the mate, but before any reply 
could be made, again the call for help, rose in 
loud clear notes, but mellowed by the distance, 
and directly in the ship’s wake. Mr. Edwards 
who had never quitted the gangway rail, instant- 
ly dropped again into the boat ; the captain and 
boat’s crew followed, and once more she shoved 
off trom the side of her graceful mistress. 

The early moon had now set, and the feeble 
light of a few straggling stars served but to ren- 
der darkness visible, as followed by anxious 
eyes, she shot away into the thickening gloom, 
in the direction of the sounds which again were 
heard in piteous accents, crying, “help! help ! 
for the love of mercy, help!” The boat pulled 
on, and now they see a something. 

“Another stroke, men, so!’ They reach it, 
tis but the floating remnant of the cask. They 
rest on their oars and listen; and Captain Good- 
will, rising from his seat, called aloud, “ hallo, 
ho.” Hark! he’s answered. The voice is be- 
tween them and the ship, and a little to leeward. 
Again the oars dashed into the water, and the 
boat obeying their impulse, moved forward in a 
new direction—again the cry for help urges and 
cheers them on their way, as they seem to ap- 
proach the object. A third time the cry is raised 
close to them, but with a faint and suffocating 
sound as of one sinking in the water. 

Again they rest on their oars, and every eye- 
ball strains into the darkness, but in vain ; they 
can see nothing. Again the captain hails aloud, 
a second and a third time, but no answer reach- 
ed their ears, though they listened intently for 
the smallest sound. Dispirited, and with strange 
and undefined suspicions of the supernatural, the 
crew obeyed a motion of the captain's hand, and 
rowed in silence tothe ship. Returned on board, 
the boat was hoisted up, and the captain address- 

ing Mr. Johnson, asked him if he was quite cer- 
tain he had mustered the people correctly ? 

“ Quite certain, sir,” replied that officer. 

“I wish you would try again, if you please.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

Again all hands, passengers and crew, mus- 
tered, and once more all were found to be pres- 


steerage. 





It was a still night, and the ship, close hauled, 
was scarcely making good two knots an hour 
when this discovery was made. The captain 
was taken aside for a minute or two by one of 
the passengers, Mr. Edwards, who it seems was 
an excellent ventriloquist; a fact with which, 


“ Fill the mainyard,” said the captain, (it had 
been backed, owing to an increasing breeze, dur- 
ing the last absence of the boat). It was done, 
and the creaking of the blocks and rattling cor- 
dage had hardly died away into silence, and the 
ship, gathering away betore the breeze, began to 


own. 
The ladies retired to the cabin; the captain 
continued to pace the deck in silence, and the 
passengers and crew, in groups of three and four 
together, conversed in whispers, almost afraid to 
speak above their breath. But nothing more 
was heard, and gradually their fears subsided, or 
at least were less visibly manifested. 
Our party now assembled round the supper- 
table, which was usually spread about half-past 
eight o’clock with dried fruits, biscuit, and sher- 
bet, and the captain in compassion to our length- 
ened faces (he had previously relieved the anx- 
iety of the ladies, when he first returned in the 
boat), confessing the whole plot which had been 
so successfully carried on between Mr. Edwards 
and himself, and we had now to suffer the play- 
ful banter of the ladies for our fears. Some 
could even now scarcely believe the fact, but a 
few private specimens of Mr. Edwards’s admira- 
ble powers soon relieved their skepticism, and 
we all united in laughing heartily at the joke. 
But every ove was strictly enjoined to secrecy, as 
a farther frolic was yet in contemplation, With 
the return of daylight the fears of the men had 
vanished, and with all their usual light-hearted- 
ness, they actively engaged in their p i 
for the ceremony of crossing the line. 
At noon, the last stroke of the bell had scarcely 
died away upon the ear, when Neptune himself 
hailed the ship, and mounting by the fore-chains, 
presented himself on the deck of the “ Fairy 
Queen.”” Amphitrite and the proportion of at- 
tendant Tritons followed, and walking in pro- 
cession to the quarter-deck, were there intro- 
duced by Captain Goodwill, with all due honors 
to his passengers. The ladies purchased their 
freedom of the ocean with little golden coins 
bearing the impress of hig majesty, and the gen- 
tlemen were duly notified of Neptune’s great 
dislike to beards, and his desire that they would 
subject themselves to the operations of his barber 
who was in attendance. But suddenly all ears 
were startled by the same cry which had so 
alarmed them on the previous evening. It rose 
on the air clear and loud, “ ship, ahoy ! help here.” 

The amusements were instantly broken off, 
and all hands crowded eagerly into the gang- 
ways and rigging, and Amphitrite, forgetting her 
assumed character, flung off her seaweed robes 
and her sex’s delicacy together, and ded to 
the masthead. ‘The captain also snatching his 
glass, ascended to the mizen-top and swept the 
horizon with a most attentive survey. Taking 
the instrument from his eye he hailed the mast- 
head, and demanded if he saw anything? ‘“ Noth- 
ing, sir,” was the reply ; but at the same instant 
was heard again the mysterious cry, “help! 
help!” and again was it followed by the same 
wild, piercing shriek of horror and despair, which 
the night before had thrilled through every heart. 

It was too much, acting as it did on the men’s 
already excited imagination, and fear was very 
visibly manifested on every countenance. The 
captain descended again to the deck, and desired 
Mr. Johnson to call all hands aft. They came, 
but had they been required to lower a boat, I 
believe not a man among them would have ven- 
tured to put off in search of the object which had 
so alarmed them, and which they could not con- 
ceive to be other than supernatural. But the 
captain thinking the joke had now been carried 
far enough, acquainted them with the nature of 
the deception which had been practised; and 
Mr. Edwards confirmed it, as he had before to 
the passengers, by bringing voices from every 
part of the ship, which he did exactly as any one 
thought proper to require. 

“And now, lads,” cried the captain, “ where 
is Neptune and his friends? The sports then 
re-commenced, and the male passengers paid for 
their frolic in a most abundant ducking, which, 
however, was taken in good part by all. At 
three o'clock, we retired to dinner, and when we 
again appeared upon deck in the evening, we 
found it in its usual state of regularity and order, 
and the men, all clean and neat, diverting them- 
selves with less noisy amusements. 

It was now that the ladies, with a well-timed 
condescension, begged of Captain Goodwill to 
allow the crew to join for this evening in the 
dance on the quarter-deck. He readily granted 
the desired permission, and Mrs. Harris set the 
example, by accepting the hand of Neptune him- 
self, an old man-of-war’s-man, who, hat in hand, 
was duly introduced by the captain for that pur- 
pose. The other ladies with equal readiness 
accepted partners from the forecastle, and “all 
went merry as the marriage bell.” Never indeed 
was an evening more happily closed ; and when 
we broke up as usual, when the watch was set, 
and the ladies had retired to the cabin, many 
were the fervent blessings invoked in all sin- 
cerity by the hardy seamen upon their fair heads. 








# 


returned to its accustomed channel, and the 


usual discipline of the ship was restored, save 
mon among the men, which the captain, wisely 


hastily to interrupt. 

In due time we dropped our anchor in the 
beautiful harbor of Port Jackson, and after a 
farewell dinner to our respected commander, we 
separated to our several homes and pursuits. 


+e + 








ent, even down to Mrs. Harris’s favorite lap-dog, 
and the tom-cat belonging to a little boy in the | 


Distress oF Nations.—The last London 
Review contains an article on the “ Distress of 
Nations.” India is the scene of a desolating 
famine, after having gone through a desolating 
rebellion. Austria ison the verge of bankruptcy, 
and about to lose Hungary and Venetia. Italy 
is preparing for war. is France. Prussia is 
about to contend with Denmark. Turk 
ters to its base. Bosnia is in arms, 





move ahead, when once more was heard, rising 
from the dark waste of waters, the same fearful 
ery of—“Help! help! for the love of mercy, 
help!” and followed immediately by a wild, shrill 
shriek, uttered in the piercing note of woman's 
despair. There was a death-like silence in the 
ship, and hardy men who would fearlessly have 
met their country’s foes in mortal strife, or stood 
unmoved amid the howling gale, were now to 
be seen with blanched cheeks, and stealing eager 
glances at one another, as though each were seek- 


ing in his comrade’s fears to find excuses for his | 


that there was a little more yawning than com | 


and kindly judging their feeling, did not Wish too | 
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TO CORRSBSPONDENTS. 


C.C.—It is believed that horse-shoeing did not come into 
vogue till the ninth century, aud then probably only in 
fey weather. 

Mas. A. H., Medford, Mass —An officer of engineers re- 
siding in Munich trained caterpillars to weave lace veils 
He made a paste of the food on which a certain species 
of caterpillar feeds, and spread it thickly over the sur- 
face of the stone. He then drew certain patterns with 
olive oil. A number of caterpillars placed on the stone 
then proceeded to weave their web. carefully avoiding 
every part touched by the oi]. Nothing could exceed 
the lightness and elegance of the fabric thus strangely 
produced. 

‘ .—Dr. Browning's “Specimens of the Russian 

Poets first appeared in London in 1821 

Purit.—The various materials used in writing have been 


linen, skins of animals, parchment, Egyptian papyrus, 

cotton paper and paper made of rags. Very good pa- 
ris now made of straw. 

“ F Suarp.”’—The romantic opera is of German origin, 
and jis blending of the Italian opera serra (serious) 
and opera buffo (comic) 

Souta Exp.—The English version of the opera of Der 
Freyschutz was first brought out in this city at the 
Federal Street Theatre. The cast was good, the scenery 
fine, and everything successful but the dradleres in the 


of terror. 

“ MippLesex.’’—The number of oxen in this State is de- 
creasing. They are too slow, and eannot accomplish 

such a variety of work as h-rses, 

AMATEUR.—In setting out rgreens it is absolutely 
necessary to keep the roots moist. If you have trees, 
the roots of which have become dry after digging up, 
they will scarcely ever live. 

Reaper —In the northern mythology Hrimfaxt (Black- 
mane) is the sable charger ridden by Nott (Night) 

Artist —Wilke’s original picture of the Village Festival, 
is in the British National Gallery. 

L. 8.—When General Moreau was in this country he set- 
tled on an estate near Morrisville, onthe Delaware. He 
was induced, however, to quit his peaceful retreat, and 





killed while reconnoitring before Dresden in 1813 
Sunscaiper.—It was Byron's deliberate opinion that he 

and his contemporary ts were inferior to Pope's. 

He says, “It was all Horace, then, and all Claudian 


now.” 

T. C.—Macaulay’s style is certainly very brilliant, but is 
far from faultless. His frequent repetitions and antith- 
eses made him a bad model to follow implicitly. The 
prose of Irving, Southey, and even Cobbett, may be 
ier with more advantage by one learning to 
write. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROVERBS. 

A high authority lays down the law that re- 
fined persons should never quote proverbs, and 
yet the politest people in the world, the French, 
are in the habit of using them freely in conver- 
sation. Why should it be more ungraceful to 
quote a pithy proverb than a passage from a 
popular author? Some proverbs are even sub- 
lime. “ Proverbs,” it has been said, “are the 
flower of popular wit, and the treasures of pop- 
ular wisdom.” Proverbs ofien save long ex- 
planations by presenting a striking image, and 
many a lecture has probably been dispensed with 
by the French adage, “One spoonful of honey 
attracts more flies than a hundred barrels of vin- 
egar.” Boileau speaks of happy expressions, 

“Which, by the attic salt that gives them worth, 
Become, quite often, proverbs at their birth.” 

They are of inestimable value to the illiterate, 
as they often embody the result of large expe- 
rience. They are portable homilies, which every 
man can carry in his head to guide his heart. 
Some of them furnish scope for very happy illus- 
trations and amplifications. Such a one is the 
proverb, serious and solemn in its import, ‘‘ Man 
proposes, God disp ” Let us see how this 
moral may be enforced, and we shall do so by 
recalling a story told us many along year ago. 

“So, then, at last 1 own my farm, which is 
well worth five hundred pounds sterling a year,’’ 
said Old Gregory, Lord Derby’s ex-farmer, as he 
climbed a hill which formed a part of the property 
he had just purchased. ‘Here I am, with an 
estate worth five hundred a year, and I only in 
my sixtieth year, and enjoying, thank Heaven, 
sound health and an iron constitution, I can 
eat and drink what and when I please, and I can 
snap my fingers at nobility itself. Now I can 
be even with the village curs that would take off 
their hats to me, and still have the impudence to 
call me Master Gregory. I shall lead a jolly life 
of it.” 

“ Here Iam master of a fine farm and a fine 





| are more things in prover’s, Horatio 


stones, metals, bark and leaves, wood, wax, ivory, shell, | 


Woif's Glen, which always produced laughter instead 


join the allies in their war against Napoleon. and was | 


| house and yard were filled. 





house,” he went on, talking to himself, as he 
reached the top of a hill which commanded a | 
view of his grounds in their full extent. “Here | 
I'll plant an orchard ; there I'll have a nursery ; | 
I'll have sheep in that meadow fatter than the 
Duke of Bedford's. Down here I'll build a | 
house where I will have the best of company to | 
cheer me up, and amuse me. I'll 
steward.” 
“And what 
reap?” 
“ Ask my steward—that’s his business,’ says | 
Old Gregory. | 
“ As for that stream that drives the mill, I'll | 
turn it out of its channel, and carry it through 


have a 


advantage will your tenants | 


my part.” 

“ And who wili grind the village corn, if the 
mill stops for want of water?” 

“ Ask my steward,” Old Greg 
“ that’s none of my business. The parsonage 
I'll make the parson give 


will say 





interrupts my View. 
up his manse, and there I'll dig a basin and have 








On the following morning, everything had | 


| 


| old port, smoked two 


| slept $0 SOUL 


tome is in te | 


last agonies, and Poland appears to be on the | 


verge of revoluuon. 





a fountain to throw up its sparkling water, and 
animate the landscape.” 

“ And who will perform the paroc hia! service, 
if you expel the clergyman : 1 

“ Ask my steward—it's none of my business,” 
replied O| i Gregory, with a chuckle, keeping up 
the imaginary dialogue. 

With these schemes, sll purely selfish, chas- 


ing each other through his mind, Old Gregory 





went home, ate an enormous quantity of “ the 


roast bect of Old England,”’ drank s bottle of 


pipes, went to bed and 





ly that he never woke again. The 
minister remained in the parsonage, the mill 
continued to grind the village corn, the farmers 
were not harassed, and the laborers, == they ex- | 


ulted over the death of (tld Gregory, who had , 


not @ friend on earth to mourn him, said, “ Man 
proposes, God disposes.”’ 
A profuse use of proverbs is ridiculous, of 





course. Itis the grand comic feature of Cer 


vantes’s exquisite creation, Sancho Panza. Bul 








wer has also made it a feature in his character. f 
Thornton in “ Pelham.” One of the most em 
phatic proverbs in the world is Napoleor 


“ There is but one step from the su! 
ridiculous.” 


imme to the 
In short, to use the language of 
Hamlet, a little altered for the occasion, “ There 
than eer 
were dreamed of in your philosophy 


-_——o- 
EMBARRASSING CIRCUMSTANCES. 
A friend tells us a story of a certain deacon 

who was not au fait at speechomaking, but who 

was a pious man, and regularly attended c! 

meetings. 


ureh 
On one occasion, the pastor of the 
society happening to be absent, it devolved upon 
the deacon to address the assembly, it being a 
meeting for exhortation and prayer. lt was a 
hard pill for him to swallow, but he made the at 
tempt as follows: “My Christian fiends,—1 
am not accustomed to speak in public, as you 
well know. You know my business is not such 
as would lead me to perform such duties very 
acceptably, You are well aware, I suppose, that 
I keep a meal store in this city 
corn, rye, Oats, ete. 


I keep flour 
I also, besides the store 
business, peddle some meal. I peddle it in Bos- 
ton, Charlestown, Cambridge, Watertown, 
Brighton, Chelsea, etc.; and I sell it by the 
bushel, half-bushel, peck, half-peck, and even 
quart. For ever and ever, world without end, 
Amen.” 

This is excellent, and being true is worth 
telling; but we remember one that will match it, 
all about a deacon, too. A worthy deacon who 
was much in the habit of speaking, and who 
thought he must say something on all occasions, 
was blessed on a time with the first-born of his 
house; but, alas, it died in baby-hood! At the 
hour appointed for the funeral, the bereaved 
father, on descending from his chamber where he 
had been weeping by himself, was surprised at 
the large number of friends in attendance. The 
Touched by this 
mark of sympathy and respect, and looking round 
on the crowd, he stammered, “ Neighbors and 
Christian friends, I thank you for your numerous 
attendance ; and, really, I—I—am sorry it wosn't 
a larger child!” 

+oaee2 o — -———- 
EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 

This is a glorious motto for a young man. 
Aim high, scorn the low, sensual grovellings of 
the vulgar, and seek every hour to attain to a 
higher elevation in the moral scale of existence. 
Let no day, nay, no hour, go by without im- 
provement; and by acquiring the habit of a 
regular reviewal of the day befure we lie down 
to sleep at night, we shall be led to be more par- 
ticular through the day in order that we may 
congratulate ourselves on the improvement ac- 
complished on returning to our pillow at night. 
Aim high, push high, ever crowd onward, and 
never for a moment let the tyrant sloth obtain 
power over you. Never think, How shall I kill 
the time ? ’tis a fearful phrase ; but rather think, 
How can Iemploy these precious moments to the 
greatest advantage? If it be true that there are 
successive stages of bliss in heaven, and that the 
greatest degree of intelligence will attain to the 
highest, how brilliant is the inducement, how 
constant should our motive be, Excelsior! 
Excelsior ! 


ee 
THE SOLDIER’S LIFE! 
There is an immense demand just now for our 
popular original novelette, entitled : 


THE VOLUNTEER: 


Or, Tue Maip or Monterey, a tale of the 
late Mexican war, superbly illustrated with large 
original drawings, and written expressly for us 
by Lieutenant E. Z. C. Judson. It is finding a 
wonderful sale in these days of military spirit. It 
will be sent to any person, post paid, by return of 
mail, on the receipt of twenty cents in letter 
stamps or silver. It isa vivid and truthful story 
of soldier life. 


tees a 


Epvcation.—How many girls who have re- 
ceived what is termed a brilliant education, are 
deficient in the rudiments of areally good educa 
tion! ‘* Father,” said a lady of the new school 
to her indulgent spouse, as he resumed fis pipe 
after supper one evening, “you Must buy our 
dear Georgiana an English grammar and spell 
ing-book ; she has gone through her French, 
Latin, and Greek, music, drawing, and dancing, 
and now she 
studies. 


must commence her English 


” 
_— *-_om + 
Very rasity Done.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enslose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book willbe sent to vou by return 


of mail, postage paid. These storics 


were ail 

written expressly for ux, are eleyantly illustrated 

| by new original drawings, and are the che apert 
works now before the public We send any six 


for one dollar, postaye paid. 
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Goop Apvice.—Do not be guilty of the too 


common trick of parading your happiness, and 


| vi 
trying to Increase it by contrast with the wants 
of others. Remember prudent happiness dreads 
and shuns envy; perfect happiness does not want 
it; generous and noble happiness 


violated by it. 


would be 


——— mre 


Turk Bostows Muserm —This 7 


of amusement ia the night! 





ly resort of the most 
respectable families, where they ¢ vy highly en 
tertaining performances, both instructive and 
amusing. Saturday afternoons it is thronged by 


the young of both sexes 
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Coswise that man, being 
the only anima hoes because he 
has no tail to shake when he i# pleased 
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$23.— The Flag of owr Uniom and The Welcome 
(suest are sent together for $3 per year 
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made it a feature in his character of 
1 “Pelham.” One of the most em- 
verbs in the world is Napoleon’s, 
ut one step from the sublime to the 

In short, to use the language of 
ttle altered fur the occasion, ‘ There 
ngs in proverbs, Horatio, than e’er 
.d of in your philosophy.” 





RASSING CIRCUMSTANCES. 
‘ells us a story of a certain deacon, 
tau fait at speech-making, but who 
man, and regularly attended church 
On one occasion, the pastor of the 
vening to be absent, it devolved upon 
\ to address the assembly, it being a 
r exhortation and prayer. It was a 
r him to swallow, but he made the at- 
follows: ‘My Christian fiends,—I 
‘ustomed to speak in public, as you 
You know my business is not such 
ead me to perform such duties very 
You are well aware, I suppose, that 
eal store in this city. I keep flour, 
vats, etc. I also, besides the store 
veddle some meal. I peddle it in Bos- 
rlestown, Cambridge, Watertown, 
Chelsea, etc.; and I sell it by the 
alf-bushel, peck, half-peck, and even 
or ever and ever, world without end, 


excellent, and being true is worth 
ut we remember one that will match it, 
a deacon, too. A worthy deacon who 
‘. in the habit of speaking, and who 
e must say something on all occasions, 
ed on a time with the first-born of his 
it, alas, it died in baby-hood! At the 
vointed for the funeral, the bereaved 
descending from his chamber where he 
weeping by himself, was surprised at 
number of friends in attendance. The 
d yard were filled. Touched by this 
sympathy and respect, and looking round 
owd, he stammered, ‘Neighbors and 
1 friends, I thank you for your numerous 
‘ce; and, really, l—I—am sorry it wasn’t 
child!” 





EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 
is a glorious motto for a young man. 
ch, scorn the low, sensual grovellings of 
var, and seek every hour to attain to a 
elevation in the moral scale of existence. 
day, nay, no hour, go by without im- 
ent; and by acquiring the habit of a 
reviewal of the day before we lie down 
» at night, we shall be led to be more par- 
through the day in order that we may 
tulate ourselves on the improvement ac- 
shed on returning to our pillow at night. 
igh, push high, ever crowd onward, and 
‘or a moment let the tyrant sloth obtain 
over you. Never think, How shall I kill 
ae? ’tis a fearful phrase ; but rather think, 
‘an Temploy these precious moments to the 
stadvantage? If it be true that there are 
sive stages of bliss in heaven, and that the 
st degree of intelligence will attain to the 
st, how brilliant is the inducement, how 
int should our motive be, Excelsior! 
\sior ! 





THE SOLDIER’S LIFE! 
ere is an immense demand just now for our 
lar original novelette, entitled : 


THE VOLUNTEER: 


Tue Maip or Monterey, atale of the 
Mexican war, superbly illustrated with large 
nal drawings, and written expressly for us 
jeutenant E. Z. C. Judson. It is finding a 
lerful sale in these days of military spirit. It 
be sent to any person, post paid, by return of 
‘, on the receipt of twenty cents in letter 
ips or silver. It is a vivid and truthful story 
oldier life. 





‘pucation.—How many girls who have re- 
ved what is termed a brilliant education, are 
cient in the rudiments of areally good educa- 
1! ‘* Father,” said a lady of the new school 
ier indulgent spouse, as he resumed his pipe 
er supper one evening, ‘you must buy our 
ar Georgiana an English grammar and spell- 
r-book; she has gone through her French, 
tin, and Greek, music, drawing, and dancing, 
i now she must commence her English 
idies.”” 





Very eastty Done.—Turn to our list of 
illiant original stories, select any one you de- 
ve, enslose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
iver, and the book will be sent to you by return 

mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
ritten expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
y new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
orks now before the public. We send any six 
rone dollar, postage paid. 





Goopv Apvice.—Do not be guilty of the too 
ommon trick of parading your happiness, and 
ying to increase it by contrast with the wants 
f others. Remember prudent happiness dreads 
ind shuns envy ; perfect happiness does not want 
‘; generous and noble happiness would be 
iolated by it. 





Tue Boston Mvusevm.—This popular place 
f amusement is the nightly resort of the most 
espectable families, where they enjoy highly en- 
ertaining performances, both instructive and 
musing. Saturday afternoons it is thronged by 
he young of both sexes. 





Cunninc.—Some wag says that man, being 
he only animal that laughs, does so because he 
1as no tail to shake when he is pleased. 
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Very Trus.—Jerrold says that old bachelors 
ire like dry wood; when they do take flame, they 














vurn prodigiously. 





$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 


























THE FRENCH NAVY. 
The Courrier de Brétagne announces that a 
steel-plated frigate on a completely new plan, 
suggested hy the emperor, is shortly te be launch- 
ed. In place of being built of timber, like the 
Gloire and Normandie, already launched, she is 
to be of iron. Teakwood is to be laid over the 
iron by means of horizontal metal bands, and the 
entire is to be covered with a cuirass shot-proof. 
The fore-deck is to be a complete fortress, hav- 
ing four port-holes, from which two of the guns 
will Le used when chasing an enemy, and two to 
resist any attempts on board the frigate. Behind 
the centre of the deck a circular blockhouse is to 
be erected, which will be likewise covered with a 
cuirass shot-proof. This compartment is intend- 
ed for the captain of the frigate, who may thence 
command the manceuvres and watch the enemy. 
This formidable frigate is to be armed with forty 
guns of the largest calibre. Her machines are to 
be of nine hundred horse power. The Minister 
of Marine has given orders for laying down two 
more steel-plated frigates at L’Orient, to be call- 
ed the Heroine and the Surveillante. Another 
stee!-plated frigate, to be called the Invincible, 
was to be launched at Toulon, on the 4th. The 
following paragraph on the French navy appears 
in Bullier’s lithographic sheets : “I have already 
directed your attention to the extraordinary ac- 
tivity which prevails at the Ministry of Marine. 
I am informed that an office exists in that minis- 
try of which the chief is charged with acquiring 
all the information possible with respect to the 
supplies it may be necessary to demand of mer- 
cantile houses. It is further added that M. Chas- 
seloup Laubat, the Minister of Marine, has sent 
for the heads of houses engaged in the copper 
trade, and likewise for the representatives of some 
English houses who have smelting furnaces in 
Wales. He entered into the most minute details 
with them as to the quality of the mineral and 
the manner of reducing it to copper. A new 
contract for supplying the marine department 
with 500,000 kilogrammes of copper is spoken 
of. If we add to that 300,000 kilogrammes 
which have been lately delivered, it may be pre- 
sumed that there are a great many new ships of 
war to be coppered. 





AMUSEMENT. 

Let no man professing to be a Christian, speak 

against amusement—it is as much a necessity as 
aluxury. The Saviour of the world gave his 
lessons in amusing tales called parables—some 
good, charitable and religious people have found 
it expedient to adopt this most wise policy, for 
poor, selfish human nature, that ever was or 
could be adopted. You ask your friend or ac- 
quaintance to subscribe a dollar, fifty cents, nay, 
twenty-five even, to some charity, to which he 
ought to contribute his mite, either on account 
of his wealth or his ¢ ion with the suffi ; 
and the chances are ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred, 
ay, a thousand to one, that he will plead the 
muny applications of the same kind—the losses 
he has sustained—the expenses of his family— 
the extravagance of his sons—the charges for the 
education, dresses, pocket handkerchiefs, and 
even the slippers of his daughters ; but get up a 
grand ball or concert, let it be understood that it 
will be fashionable (if a ball, to make it so, you 
must put up the price of tickets at least five hun- 
dred per cent.), and your friend will pay for tick- 
ets for himself, his wife, his extravagent sons and 
expensive daughters. Gospel churches, who de- 
nounce stage performers, employ them for the 
sake of drawing persons to their pews and benches 
and putting money in their plates. Amusement 
is the spice of life. Morality embraces it, charity 
calls it its friend, and religion itself has recourse 
to it. 








We tt To RemMEMBER.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 

gazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London _ Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 








A new NiGHTINGALE.—A young and hand- 
some new singer, who promises to give her pre- 
decessors cause to look well to their laurels, has 
just been engaged at the Italiens, in Paris. Her 
real name, Gillebert, read backwards and deprived 
of its initial, gives the name she has adopted, and 
has the advantage of looking Italian. Her voice 
is a rich mezzo-soprano, of remarkable extent of 
range in its upper notes ; fresh, limpid and flowing. 





Horses anp CarriaGes.—A cruel “sell” 
was perpetrated at Toronto, Canada, on the first 
of Apnl. An advertisement was inserted in the 
papers that a sheriff's sale of horses and carriages 
would take place on Monday, the Ist, when peo- 
ple came from a great distance to attend the sale. 
While waiting, a cart-load of wood horses and 
wheelbarrows were driven up, and the customers 
s.w themselves sold. 





Srurceon’s TABERNACLE.—At the last ac- 
counts the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon wanted £3000 of 
completing his church, and at acrowded meeting, 
presided over by a son of General Havelock, he 
mustered only £36 towards the object. He has 
pledged himself not to preach in the new church 
till it is paid for, and the press is asking where 
the £3000 is to come from. 

> 

A Hryt.—Every person in the country who 
has a single square rod or acre of land, should 
improve it ‘his year to raise grain. It will all 
be wanted, and will bring a high price! 

—? oor — 














“HALF-CROWN BIBB.” 

The original of the character of Jeremy Did- 
der, in Kenny’s humorous farce of ‘ Raising the 
Wind,”’ was an individual by the name of Bibb, 
an engraver. John Taylor, in his amusing 
reminiscences, thus describes this singular being: 
“ How Bibb supported himself, having relinquish- 
ed engraving, would be difticult to conceive, if he 
had not levied taxes upon all whom he knew, in- 
somuch that besides his title of count, he acquir- 
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ed that of “ Half-crown Bibb,” by which appella- | 
tion he was generally distinguished ; and accord- | 


ing to the rough, and, perhaps, fanciful esti- 
mate, he had borrowed at least, two thousand 
pounds in half-crowns. I remember to have met 
him on the day that the death of Dr. Johnson 
was announced in the newspapers, and upon ex- 
pressing my regret at the loss of so great a man, 
Bibb interrupted me, and spoke of him as a man 
of no genius, whose mind contained nothing but 
the lumber of learning. I was modestly begin- 
ning a panegyric upon the doctor, when he inter- 
rupted me with, ‘O! never mind that block- 
head. Have you such a thing as a ninepence 
about you” Luckily for him, I had a little 
more. 

“Another circumstance, of a similar nature, was 
told me by Mr. Morton, whose dramatic works 
are deservedly popular. He told me that Bibb 
met him one day, after the successful performance 
of one of his plays, and, concluding that a pros- 
perous author must have plenty of cash, com- 
menced his solicitation accordingly, and ventur- 
ed to ask him for the loan of a whole crown. 
Morton assured him that he had no more silver 
than three shilling and sixpence. Bibb, of course, 
readily accepted of that, but said, on parting: 
‘Remember, I intended to borrow a crown, 80 
you owe me eighteen pence.’ This stroke of 
humor induced Morton to regret that Bibb had 
left him his debtor.” 





GOING THROUGH A TUNNEL. 

A railroad traveller who notes his experience, 
picks up a good deal of amusing matter. A gen- 
tleman the other day told a side-splitting story of 
the sensations of a verdant youth he escorted in 
the cars on one occasion. He said: “ On enter- 
ing the cars they were so full that we could not 
get seats together; but I got him a seat in the 
forward part of one of the cars, while I took one 
further back. We soon got under way, and they 
run that express train ‘like sixty.’ I could see 
by watching Bill that he was getting mighty 
‘onaizy.’ He looked all around him, and over- 
head, and then back at me, but I never ‘let on’ 
that Isaw him. By-and-by the cars roared into 
a tunnel where it was as dark as tar, and you 
know what an awful noise the cars make in those 
tunnels. Well, as soon as we got out into day- 
light, up jumped Bill, and as he turned around I 
saw that he was a-winking and a-blinking and 
rubbing his eyes at a great rate. Pretty soon he 
made a start down the car towards me, groping 
and feeling like a blind man.e When he came to 
my seat and had taken a good hold of it, he lean- 
ed over, and in a low, stammering voice said : 

‘Doc. I—I—I say there’s something the mat- 
ter with me ; I—I—I was blind for about a half 
minute just now !’” 





LONGEVITY OF QUAKERS. 

The Times and Messenger remarks that it has 
been ascertained, from authentic statistics, that 
one half of the human race die before reaching 
the age of twenty-one years; and the bills of 
mortality published in large cities, show that one 
half die before attaining the age of five years. 
With these undisputed facts before us, it will 
seem strange that the average age of Quakers in 
Great Britain is fifty-one years two months and 
twenty-onedays. This is, no doubt, attributed to 
the restraints and moderation which the princi- 
ples of that sect impose upon its members—the 
restraint they are under in mingling in many of 
the dissipations and pernicious indulgences that 
hurry thousands to premature graves. What 
an excellent example for the instruction of the 
world. 





—_-= > 

Bres.—In the province of Silesia, 260,000 
colonies of bees are kept, representing a capital 
of more than one million of dollars. These, 
even in the most unfavorable years, yield a profit 
of ten per cent. ; and in propitious seasons, such 
as the year 1846 was, the yield was fully a hun- 
dred per cent., or more than $1,000,000. It is 
well ascertained that the whortleberry and buck- 
wheat blossoms are much richer in saccharine 
juices on the poor soil of Silesia than in more 
fertile districts. 





INHABITANTS OF MonTREAL.—Of the 91,006 
people in Montreal, 43,070 are of French ex- 
traction, and 45,936 of British and other origins. 
Of these latter, 363 came from Germany, and 
1706 from the United States. The religious be- 
lief of 66,099 is Roman Catholic, and the remain- 
iug 25,007 are of various creeds. 

~-——- + 

New (icut-uovses.—The light-houses on 
the Highlands of Navisink, the most important 
lights on the whole line of American coast, are to 
be rebuilt. This step is said to be rendered nec- 
essary by the age and crumbling condition of the 
old towers. The new ones will probably be a 
few feet higher than the old. 





— Poe- — 
ADVERTISING.—Dull times are the very best 

for advertisers. What little is going on, they 

get; while others are grumbling, they pay their 





way, and with a newspaper for a life-preserver, | 


swim on the top of the water, while others around 
are sinking. 
—_—oo— +. 
Novet Beryinc-PLrace.—The following is 
a true copy of a letter received by a schoolmaster 
in Michigan: “ Sur, as you are aman of noledge, 


| I intend to inter my son in your skull.” 


e.8 | 
Ovr or Orper.—The chairman of a politi- 


cai meeting, 
arm to throw a stale egg at him, bawled out: 
‘Sir, your motion is out of order!” 
———___—_-—-e + 
Tracntnc.—One subtlety in a teacher will 
beget many sophisms in a pupil. 


seeing a rowdy who was raising his | 


— *_oes- CU! 
PropaB_y.—The most tragic actors, however 
anxious to make a sensation, would rather see 
the tiers full of eyes than the eyes full of tears. 
bose it 
Nor atwars.—Providence, it is said, has 
placed disgust as the door of all bad places. 


| 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Farmers this year should plant as many acres 
as they can possibly take care of. 
Silsbee and Case’s small full-length photo- 
graphic portraits are admirable. 

Garibaldi has been making fiery speeches in the 
Italian parliament. 
There is little doubt in Europe that Austria 

will be mad enough to attack Sardinia. 
By the death of Pelham Bonney, Esq., Boston | 
has lost a most valuable citizen. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips is going to pass the | 
coming summer in Europe. } 
Miss Stebbins, who “sculps” so well, also 
writes very good poetry. | 

Lieutenant John Jordan, for many years an 
officer of the “ Tigers,” died recently. 

Red is the most fatal color in battle; Austrian | 
gray the least dangerous. 

Marshal Saxe said it took his weight in lead 
to kill a man in action. 

A genuine portrait of Shakspeare by Babbage 
was lately discovered at Stratford. | 

Moulded glass casks, covered with wicker- | 
work, are now used in Belgium. | 

Men are most struck with form and character ; 
women with intellect. 

Anatomists tell us that a man changes entirely 
once in seven years. 

Edwin Forrest has been playing the Indian 
warrior, Metamora, at New York. 

Innocence is like an umbrella—once lost, it 
cannot be recovered. 

Miss Hinkley, the prima donna, failed to make 
an impression on the Philadelphians. 

There are no fewer than 9000 locomotives now 
running in the United States. 

Matters in Europe just now look a little like 
universal blood-letting. 

Louis Napoleon wants a saddle horse for the 
empress—will give $5000. 

Farmers are busy ploughing and planting; but 
the season is a little backward. 

The few cold days of last winter were so severe 
that the fruit crop will be light. 

The hay crop promises to be a heavy one 
throughout New England. 

Miss Cushman’s farewell engagement at the 
Howard Athenxum was triumphal. 

It is thought that the watering places will doa 
great business this season. 

The carriage road to the summit of Mount 


Washington will be completed this year. 








WASHINGTON AT PRAYER. 

Grant Thorburn communicates to the papers 
the following anecdote as related to him by a 
farmer: When the British troops held posses- 
sion of New York, and Washington with the 
American army lay in the neighborhood of West 
Point, one morning I went forth to bring home 
the cows. On passing a clump of brushwood, I 
heard a moaning sound, like a person in distress. 
On nearing the spot I heard the words of a man 
at prayer. I stood behind atree ; the man came 
forth ; it was George Washington the captain of 
the Lord’s host in North Americx. This farmer 
was a member of the Society of Friends, who be- 
ing opposed to war under any pretext, was luke- 
warm, and in some cases opposed to the cause of 
the country. This man was atory. However, 
having seen Washington enter the camp, he 
went to his own house. ‘ Martha,” said he to 
his wife, ‘we must not oppose this war any long- 
er. This morning I heard George Washington 
send up a prayer to heaven for his country; I 
know it will be heard.” This farmer dwelt be- 
tween the lines, and sent Washington sundry 
items concerning the movements of the enemy, 
which did good service to the good cause. 
From this incident we may infer that Washing- 
ton arose with the sun to pray for his country; 
he fought for her at meridian, and watched for 
her in the silent hours of the night. 

——— + wee 

Lo! tHe poor Inp1an!—A noble looking 
Indian, who had been part of a delegation of the 
Wisconsin tribe to the federal government, on 
his way home, got drunk at Syracuse, he was 
arrested and discharged, expressing great regret 
at having permitted his appetite to overcome his 
judgment. We are afraid the poor red-skin’s re- 
pentance will be no longer than the effects of his 
debauch ; and that his abstinence from the fire- 
water will only last as long as he is minus the 
means of procuring it. 





A tucip Expranation.—A_backswoods 
clergyman having alluded to an anchor in his 
discourse, described its use in the following lucid 
manner: “An anchor is a large iron instrument 
that sailors carry to sea with them, and, when a 
storm arises, they take it on shore and fasten it 
to atree, and that holds the ship till the storm 
blows over.” The reverend gentleman is evi- 
dently fitted to be chaplain to a regiment of 
horse marines. 





es 


A Gotp Fisu.—Mr. T. L. Fish, of London, 
called the ‘Golden Fish” from his great wealth 
(£20,000 a year) has just died, a bachelor. He 
lived very abstemiously, though he fed his ser- 





vants well and always hired a coach, though own- 

ing horses and carriages. He leaves among his | 

great property four hundred public houses. | 
| 
' 





Tree as PreacuinG.—It has been observed 
that a newspaper in a family is as good as three | 
months’ schooling ; but whoever said it, forgot 
to add that those who have the paper, will in- 
varibly have the schooling in the bargain. Tis 
so, isn’t it? 





twee > 


No Cure xo Pay.—We sec it stated that 
an English judge has laid it down as a principle 


if the patient dies under his treatment. 
__ OS or’? -- 


MercevaryY Friexpsairs.—A friend that 


| you have to buy will be worth what you have to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of law that a physician is not entitled to payment | 
| 


pay for him—no matter how little that may ever 


be. 


ee 





| 
PORTS | 
Seysiste Bor.—A lad eleven years of age | 
has been caught io Philadelphia stealing a whip. | 


He knew what he wanted. 





| that he does not pay a poll tax—his 


knows that I am awfally sirewd.’ 


Of CUR UNICN: <> 


foreign Wtems. 


Prince Napoleon is reported to contemplate a 
fiving visit to Syria 





A priest in Rome having refused to christen a 
child * Vittorio Emanuele Guiseppe,” the friends 
of the infant forced him by threats to do so 

In London there are 20,000 doctors and L800 
undertakers. So we see that it takes upon an 
average only eleven doctors to keep an under- 
taker busy. 

The Italie of April 6 says, “It is stated that 
General Garibaldi is going immediately to the 
sulphur baths of Acqut, although the season there 
has not yet begun.” 

The official Gazette of Turin publishes a de- 


| eree ordering the formation of volunteer corps to 


comprise divisions in which the Garnbaldian 


| officers will hold rank. 


Another iron-cased frigate, “ The Resistance,” 


| has been launched in the Thames, and another 
| ship of the same class was to be immediately 


commenced in the same yard 

The Royal St. George’s yacht club has resolv- 
ed to give a 50 guinea prize, to be sailed for at 
the regatta of the Royal Irish yacht club in Dub- 
lin Bay, on the 16th and 17th July next. 

The entombment of the heart of the late king 
of Prussia in the mausoleum at Charlottenburg, 
recently took place with the utmost privacy, in 
accordance with his majesty’s will. 

An attempt to lower the suffrage qualification 


| has been deteated in the British House of Com- 


mons, by 52 majority. The vote stood, 245 to 
193, more than 200 members not voting. 

A little girl, two years old, was recently fright- 
ened to death in Paris, by a monkey that accom- 
panied an organ-grinder. This is a tact which 
mothers should remember, 

The bishops of the four provinces of Genoa, 
Milan, Turin, and Vercelli, have sent an address 
to King Victor Emmanuel, protesting against 
the institution of civil marriage. 

The will of the Duchess of Kent has been 
proved. The personalty was sworn under 
£30,000, Both real and personal property is 
left solely to her majesty, and the prince consort 
is sole executor. 

Some of the Madrid journals state that the 
government was about to declare war on Mexico, 
but the Correspondancia, a semi-official organ, 
affirms that ‘no decision has yet been taken on 
that grave subject.” 

It is reported that the deaths from cholera, on 
the Malabar coast, during the month of January, 
last, were four thousand four hundred and twen- 
ty-eight. The disease is so fell, that the victim 
dies almost immediately after the attack begins. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Tf laughter is the daylight of the soul, a smile 
is its twilight. 

Danger should be feared when distant, and 
braved when present. 

By bestowing blessings upon others we entail 
them on ourselves. 

To give pain is the tyranny of beauty; to make 
happy is her true empire. 

The froth of the head not unfrequently becomes 
venom when it reaches the heart. 

The mind that busies itself with the future has 
need to be an uncommonly cheerful one. 

The light of the world comes principally from 
two sources—the sun and the student’s lamp. 

The miser lives poor to die rich, and is the 
goaler of his house, and the turnkey of his wealth. 

Teach children to love everything that is beau- 
tiful, and you will teach them to be useful and 
good. 

Being positive in judgment to-day is no proof 
that we shall not be ofa different opinion to- 
morrow. 

The remembrance of a beloved mother becomes 
the shadow of all our actions ; it either goes be- 
fore or follows. 

He who thinks he can do without others is 
mistaken; he who thinks others cannot do with- 
out him is still more mistaken. 

There are many doublings in the human heart ; 
don’t think you can find out the whole of a man’s 
real character at once. 

Censure is most effectual when mixed with 
praise. So, when a fault is discovered, it is well 
to look up to virtue to bear it company. 

Some of us fret inwardly, and some fret out- 
wardly. The latter is the better plan tor our 
friends, but the worse for ourselves. 

The “ golden everlasting chain,”’ described by 
Homer as reaching from heaven to earth, and 
embracing the whole moral world, was no table. 
That chain is love. 

Affection, like spring flowers, breaks through 
the most frozen soil at last; and the heart which 
asks nothing but another heart to make it happy 
will never seek in vain. 

The aim of education should be to teach us 
rather how to think, than what to think ; rather 
to improve our minds so as to have us think for 
ourselves, than to load the memory with the 
thoughts of other men. 





Hoker's Budget. 


What Miss plays more tricks than a monkey? 
Mis-chief. 

When is wine like a pig’s tooth ?7—When ‘tis 
in a hogshead. 

What can a man have in his pocket when it is 
empty ’—A big hole. 

What most resembles the half of a sheep’s 
head *—The other half. 

What is placed on the table, often cut, but 
never eaten ?—A pack of cards. 

That’s the question. What is the use ofa 
seat of war to a standing army? 

“Pitch darkness,” has been so improved in 
latter times as to read “bituminous obscurity.” 

A woman near Lancaster, who carried a five 
pound cotton bustle lately Mew up her husband 

“Jim, how does the thermometer stand to- 
day?” ‘ Ours stands on the mante!-piece, right 
agin the plastering.” 

Look well to your daughters; «parks falling 
upon your house are often less dangerous than 
those coming into it. 








“A man is in general better pleased,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “when he has a good dinrer, than 
when his wife talks Greek.” 

Why is a hungry boy looking at a pudding 
like a wild horse ‘—Because he would be all the 
better if be had a bit in his mouth 

There is a man in Mississippi, who is so tall 

head being 
considered out of the county 

A codtish, eight feet long and twenty-four vears 
old, was taken at Albany a few days since—trom 
the steeple of an od church. 


The very last curiosity spoken of in the papers 


| is ‘‘a wheel that came off a dog's tail when it 


was a wogzin.”” 

“To don’t think, husband, that vou are very 
smart.” “No, indeed, wite; but evervhody 
A schooner loaded with oysters havir 


g sank, 
and being raised shortly after ewa 


the st new 





ports state with amusing gravity, thar i 
was not dumaged 


Muill and Scissors. 








Ry the terms of the will of the late king of 
Prussia, his library, consisting of about 4.) 00K 
volumes, was left to his brother, King William, 
with the exception of the works of art, whit 
were bequeathed to the Queea Dowager Ihe 
doubt, however, arose, whether works contamimng 
wood-cuts and other ilustrations were to be in 
claded in the “ work of art,” as well as the coant 
less art journals in the library, and the question 
has been decided in the affirmative. 

The population of China, for a long time est: 
mated at 360,000.000, is steadily increasing 
cent census showing it to number ower 416 000 O04 
inhabitants, whom it must be borne mn mind os 
not formed like the population of other countries 
of a congeries of races, bat is all homogeneous, 
though its origin and rise is a hidden obscurity 


are 


The ballet of “Anthony and Cleopatra,” as 
performed at Rome, has been altered from the 
original composinon, at the command of the Pa 
pal authorities, so far as to require a stage mar 
riage of the parties previous to their dancing a 
pars de deux, Tt was considered immoral tor 
them to do so under other circumstances, 

There is a blind man on Pont-Neuf, in Paris, 
who has a placard on his neck which reads as 
follows: “ Give to-day, for God will retarn it 
to-morrow.” A joker recently suspended anoth- 
erover it, which read, “Lam an old humbug, 
and proprietor of five houses. Give all your 
money to the cripple opposite.” 

The Italian government has decided that the 
fortifications which command the city of Messina 
shall be destroyed. The Bourbons have used 


them more than once to destroy life and property, 





and the people very naturally do not wish to sce 
their old enemies frowning upon them even with 
a Victor Emmanuel as their sovereign. 
Massachusetts is the most densely populated 
State in the Union, having about 170 persons to 


| the square mile, Rhode Island comes next, with 


145; New Jersey third, with 98; Connecticut 
fourth, with 97. Oregon comes last, with buat 
one inhabitant to two square miles, or but one 
where Massachusetts has 340. 

A London saddler by the name of Shipley is an 
applicant for a discharge under the Bankruptey 
act, his losses having been occasioned by his pro- 
prietorship in the Sporting Life, Court Circular, 
Che Land, La Presse de Londres, and Volunteer 
Service Gazette newspapers. His debts amount 
to $55,000, 

The foundation of the Chinese Empire is coe- 
val with that of Assyria and of Egypt, and while 
of these nations we have now only epitaphs to 
remind us of them, we study in the Chinese ot 
the present day the manners and customs of their 
ancestors of four thousand years ago. 

A commission of lunacy has been taken out 
aguinst the Earl of Kingston. It appears he be- 
came deeply involved in speculations with Sadlier, 
and has ever since been in a most wretched and 
irrational state of mind and dirty condition of 
body. 

There are only two Lord Mayors in England, 
those of London and York. ‘Ihe wife of the 
former drops the title of ladyship when her hus- 
band goes out of oftice, the wife of the latter is 
legally entitled to be a “ lady’ all her life. 

In the Canadian Parliament, recently, Mr. Me- 
Dougal stated that if the existing evils in conse 
quence of a union with Lower Canada were not 
remedied, an alliance will be made between Up- 
per Canada and the Northern States. 

The question is often asked, what is a “ stand 
of arms ¢’’ Properly speaking, it isa complete set 
of arms for one soldier, which would inched the 
bayonet, musket, and its appurtenances, 

Some curious bird's nests were lately discover- 
ed under the roof of a blacksmith’s shop in Shef- 
field, entirely constructed of horse-shoe nails. 
The birds were pigeons. 

Mr. Ellis, recorder of Leeds, is dead, chiefly 





distinguished for his editorship of a portion of 


Lord Macaulay's works, and being an executor 
under his will. 

To the Dutch, the ladies of all nations are in- 
debted for the invention of the thimble. The 
Dutch achieved this great invention about the 
year 1690. 

The Ionian Islands are almost in a state of in- 
surrection in consequence of the popular wish to 
be united to the kingdom of Greece. 

Miss Olive Fuller, of Marston’s Mills, attain- 
ed the age of 102 years on the Ist ult. She is in 
comfortable health, and her faculties are good. 

Accounts from Oporto state that the product 
of port wine from the Upper Douro, for the last 
year, was only 25,602 pipes. 

The library of the Vatican contains one hun- 
dred thousand printed volumes and twenty-five 
thousand manuscripts. 

There are two pear trees in Brighton which 
last year yielded an income of forty dollars each 
in pears. 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Duncan, Mr. William H Nesi 
to Miss Georgiana Felton 

Ky Rev. A. A Miner, Mr. George EK. Johnson to Mre 
©. Elizabeth Willard 

y Kev Dr Stockbridge, Mr. William Layton to Mis« 

Harriet Brown. 

By Kev CF. Barnard, Mr John Pierce to Mrs Ange 
lina M. Batterman 

By Rev. Thomas T. Richmond, Mr, Levi H. Sturtevant 
to Miss Hannah Cheney 

y Kev. D Magill, Mr) Samuel McPherson to Mise 

Sarah Laugiey, 

By Kev WC. High, Mr. J. Warren Dodge to Mise 
Olive &. Burke 

At Charlestown, by Rew H © Graves, Mr Francie K 
Enslin to Miss Emily A. Dauiela, Mr. Theodore P. Daniel« 
to Miss Harriet L Niles 

At East Cambridgy, by Rev H K. Pervear, Mr. George 
H. Howard to Misa Charlotte Bo Wickens 

At Salem, by Kev Dr Worcester, Mr. Edwin W. Larra- 
bee to Mies Eira F Valmer 

At Somerviile, by Kev &. H Wiskiey, Mr. Charles KE 
Tavis to Mise Mary Vo Dillaway 

At Dorchester, by Rev B® Potter, Mr Matthew ( 
Teed to Mise Harriet M Bicknell 

At Roxbury, by Ree Thomas D Anderson, DD, Mr 
J Fletcher Pratt to Miss Mary EK Fairfield 

At Jamaica Piaing, by Kew Dr Putoam, Mr Clarence 
to Miew Frances Gore Fessenden 

At Nantucket, Mr George W Ashby to Mime Charlotte 
Harpe 





Deaths. 


In this city. Mr Samuel Binsiand 48. Mre Pinise 4 





Macn %). Me Veiham Bowney 
At South Boston, Mr Dav 





Hartman. 24 Mr Jobo Jordan, 34, Mr. William Tufts 
{9 





Kichards, 51) Mise Desire 


At Charlettown Mr B J Garrigan. 
Somerville, Mie Marabah Saver, 74 
bridge, Mr Wiliam Seunders, 74 
h Coeiaes, Mr Jonn Pierre 74 
At Lyon, Mre Huth Fiek. oO 
t Biilenea, Mre Harriet © Blint. 22 
At Chelsea, Mies Sarah Bagnall #2 
At Roxbury, Mr G Bille May, 21 
At Dorchester, Mre Polly Raton, 72 
At Krwkiine, Mr Btephen White, 72 
At Dednam. Mr Natheniel Db Pond, 3% 
At Heiden, Mre Sarah B Kegers, 72 
At Weet BrookGeld Mr Stephen Bailey, 2 
At Nantucket, Mr George Parker 70 
At #tooghtum, Mr Joseph Sylvester 61 
At North Beverly, Mre Catharine Edwards, 
At Newburyport, Mr Joseph Johnson, & 
At Kast Sedebory, Mre Bally Pine 42 
At Springfield Mre Cathermme #0: 
At Pail River, Hom Jeremiah * Young 11 
At Framingham, Mr Charlies Atherton & 
At Cemden. Me Mr Nathenie! BH Jone U& 
At Brenteced N 1 oMr PF OR Startegton 48 
At Providenre, K 1. Mr Thomas) Aro id & Nath 
anit! Searle Bey 4 
At Hudem N Y (Capt Laten Padderk, 6} 
At New York, Mre Jane Laredo 


| © King, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union. 
THE DESERTED HOMESTEAD. 


BY LULIS LARZELERE. 


All browned with age it stood, decayed and lonely, 
And nothing loved to cling unto it only 
The lonely ivy, and old memories treasured fondly. 


Ruin had come, as came the curse to Eden, 
Upon the threshold—wild weeds grew unbidden, 
And wood-moss in the creviced wall was hidden. 


A weeping willow there, with green locks drooping, 
Mayhap was mourning for some loved one sleeping— 
Mayhap was sorrowful that it had had no keeping. 


The mouldering fence upon the turf was lying; 
The apple-tree, that long had stood defying 
The wrath of storms, was yellow now and dying. 


For there were none the rosy fruits to gather, 
And childish feet no longer wandered thither, 
To watch the spring bud ope and fall leaves wither. 


The tiny grape-shoots from the earth outpeering, 
Pale-leaved and fragile-stemmed, perchance were fearing 
Frost in the May-time, for their simple daring. 


Within the chambers, cold, and dank, and cheerless, 
Where many eyes had wept that now were tearless, 
The cold snake glided, evil-eyed and fearless. 


Here eyes had brightened over sweet love token, 
And here, perchance, had unkept vows been spoken; 
And promise been made, and ere while broken. 


Here bridal robes on sylphlike forms had fluttered, 
And parting words by dying lips been uttered, 
Life's fondest hopes unfolded here and shattered. 


No pictures on the dark-stained walls were hanging, 
No childish voice was heard in laughter ringing, 
No prayer at morn or eve, or vesper singing. 


All browned with age it stood, decayed and lonely, 
And nothing loved to cling unto it only 
The lonely ivy, and old memories treasured fondly. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


INGLEWOOD MANOR. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 

Like 8 woodland queen, Inglewood Manor 
reclined in the sunny sheltered valley with the 
glorious gifts of midsummer scattered in lavish 
profusion around her feet. The sky above wore 
its most intense and glowing cerulean, the 
smoothly shaven turf its most vivid emerald, and 
the great oaks that like a row of stalwart sol- 
diers guarded the avenue, tossed about their 
broadest expanse of foliage, and flung down cool 
shadows across the lawn, even to the little gothic 
portico jutting out from the main building, and 
half veiled from sight by climbing roses, and 
the fragrant trumpets of the honeysuckle, which 
was occupied when my story opens, by two ladies, 
each young and beautiful. 

So young, and so beautiful were they, one 
might gaze lost in respectful admiration, and 
never suspect the relationship between them. 
They were the wife and daughter of General 
Harwood, the aristocratic and wealthy owner of 
the manor. In a softly-cushioned, antique chair 
was seated the beautiful Mrs. Harwood, her 
slender fingers trifling carelessly with the heron’s 
plume of her Scotch cap, which she had removed 
when accepting Isabel’s suggestion to while 
away the oppressively warm noontide in the cool 
portico, instead of taking their usual walk to the 

ove. 

Her symmetrical figure was richly and tastefully 
robed in a Scottish dress, with boddice of dark 
violet silk, bordered with embroidery and lace, 
and clasped at sleeve and breast with the re- 
nowned brooch of jewels, while around the curl- 
ing tresses, brown in the shade, but golden in the 
faintest flicker of sunshine, was clasped a circlet 
of chased gold links, that years ago had graced 
the forehead of some fair Scottish ancestress of 
General Harwood, long and long since dream- 
lessly asleep by the softly flowing Ayr. 

Yet who thought of the costly adornings, the 
exquisitely tasteful embellishments selected to 
please the eye of a fond and fastidious husband, 
when gazing on a face fair as any dream-love of 
a poet’s fanciful brain? Fair, and gentle, and 
girlish it was, yet in the deep violet eyes lurked 
a pensive sadness, and around the sweet, grave 
lips was a languid wistfulness that told of a wo- 
man’s knowledge of grief and care. 

And this girlish creature, in the very bloom of 
youthful loveliness, was the wife of the grayhaired 
General Harwood, a veteran soldier, retired long 
since—loaded with East India honors and treas- 
ure—from active service in his majesty’s army. 
No wonder all Edinburgh (his native city, al- 
though deserted in early youth), as well as Lon- 
don, marvelled when the bride was presented at 
court, at the same time as his only daughter, 
the beautiful Isabel Harwood, but a single year 
younger than her graceful step. mother. 

Isabel was leaning lightly upon the back of 
the chair, her lustrous black eye fixed eagerly 
upon the avenue, a view of which was com- 
manded by the open doorway. The joyous ex- 
pectancy of her look betokened the anticipated 
approach of some welcome and honored guest, 
which indeed was no less than the return of her 
father from a short journey, with a long-absent 
lover just arrived from the continent. She also 
had donned Scottish attire to please her father’s 
eye, and the jaunty cap, with its glistening 
brooch and snowy plume, well became her glossy 
black curls, bright eyes, and brilliant complex- 
ion, and the gay highland mantle imparted a 
regal stateliness to her graceful figure. 

And Isabel Harwood was very beautiful ; but 
the lovely face lacked the angelic gentleness of 
expression that shone in the dovelike eyes of 
her companion. Joyous hopes and brilliant life 
sparkled and shone there, as the sunny ripples 
come on the lake surface beneath summer skies 
and caressing zephyrs; bat the calm, tranquil 
resignation on her step-mother’s countenance was 
like the stirless beauty of sleeping water under 
pensive moonlight. 

“ Ah, Viola, dearest—how absurd it would be 
for me to call you mother !—how beautiful this 
world is, and what gracious gifts can life be- 

- stow!” said Isabel, suddenly drawing a full, deep 
respiration, as if to relieve a heart overflowing 
with delight. 

Mrs. Harwood smiled, and caressed the fair 
hand lying on her chair. 
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“Tam glad to see you so happy, dearest, but 
pray be calm in your joy, lest misfortune come 
to chastise presumption.” 

“Happy? Ah, yes, Iam happier now than I 
ever thonght to be, surely more so than I de- 
serve,” repeated Isabel. ‘‘ All my dearest wishes 
seemed granted me by a fairy hand. 
I but a little time ago, moping and dreary in our 
solitary house, with scarcely spirit enough to 
keep poor papa cheerful, sighing so much for a 
companion of my own years to love me. Then 
what a nightmare I made of the expected wife 
my father was to bring-home, picturing every- 
thing disagreeable and unhappy. Yet here you 
are, dear Viola, the best, the dearest, the sweet- 
est friend I have ever known, and everything is 
beautiful and gladsome. Then, too, how sad 
and vexed [used to be about Walter, and now—” 


| 


Here was | 


| 


She paused, a bright color deepened the bloom 


on her checks, her black eye grew soft and ten- 
der, and the proud curve of the lips was lost in 
a happy smile. 

“ And now,” said her friend, with an answer- 
ing smile, yet at the same time a nameless air of 
melancholy, “‘ Walter is yours, and love, and 
happiness. Heaven grant, my Isabel, there shall 
come no lightning stroke to scathe and desolate 
your paradise.” 

Miss Harwood shook her black curls with an 
impatient movement. 

“Why bring up such dark contingencies ? 
Raven-like you send a shiver through my veins, 
where the blood was dancing gaily to the heart’s 
merriest music. What is there to happen now ? 
One would think, Viola, you had known just 
such hopes, and they had been torn away from 
you.” And as she spoke, the brilliant black eye 
was bent curiously upon the refined and gentle 
face below her. 

A faint sea-shell tinge shone a moment on the 
clear cheek, a teardrop glistened in her eye, yet 
her father’s wife said calmly : 

“ And it were so, Isabel, it would scarcely be 
right or prudent to disturb the ashes of a grave 
time has closed over forever. Tell me more of 
this Walter of yours. It is singular I have never 
asked his other name, and he is only ‘ Walter’ 
with the general and yourself.” 

Isabel Harwood respected the native dignity 
and delicacy of one in reality but a girl of her 
own wild untamed years, and sought no further 
to discover the secrets kept sacred from idle 
scrutiny, not alone of the outside world, but 
of their own immediate circle likewise. All 
curiosity had been completely bafiled, and not 
even the history of Mrs. Harwood’s previous 
life had been vouchsafed to the inquisitive world 
upon whose gay current she was fairly embarked. 
General Harwood was wise enough to keep his 
own counsel, and his refined and lady-like wife 
never, by look or speech, betrayed any con- 

i of the itability or singularity of 
her position. Isabel touched her lips to the pure 
white forehead while she said, thoughtfully : 

“ Dear Viola, what a blessed gift you were for 
Inglewood Manor. The pride and joy of my 
father’s heart, the best and truest of friends for 
me. It is enough for me to know you are actu- 
ally here, and wholly ours. As for Walter, since 
you are so soon to see him, it is scarcely needful 
T should describe him. It is only to you I dare 
confess how long he has been the hero of my 
dreams, or how good and noble I believe him. 
But hark, surely there is the carriage! And only 
see how I have tangled my curls. I must run 
and smooth them.” And throwing back. her 
graceful head, with glowing cheeks and glisten- 
ing eyes she listened a moment, and then darted 





away. 

i. Harwood smiled, and replacing the high- 
land cap and mantle, she passed leisurely down 
the avenue. The carriage had halted before the 
closed gateway, and with boyish impetuosity the 
gallant old general, leaving the younger lover 
still quietly seated, sprang out and came hurrying 
to meet her. 

He was a noble specimen of the English gen- 
tleman, that tall, fine-looking old man, with his 
eagle eye and erect form little harmed by Time, 
whose fingers seemed but to have dealt leniently 
end kindly, adding new graces with advancing 
years. Nor was it so unlovely a sight when the 
fair young wife, clasping both hands upon his 
arm, looked up in his face, with a smile of wel- 
come that betrayed all the respect and reverential 
affection cherished for him. 

“ Well, my little Viola, so I am home again. 
Will it make you vain if I tell you how dreary 
London was to me, and how I sighed for Ingle- 
wood, and my treasures here? What are you 
looking after? ©, never mind Walter. We'll 
walk this way, and give hima chance to hunt up 
Isabel all by himself. Why didn’t the child 
come out to meet him—was she too shy? Look 
here !’”” 

And forgetting to wait for an answer to his 
question, the general passed one arm around her 
shoulders, and unfolded the tissue wrappings of 
a tiny velvet case, exposing a brooch, a spray of 
heather skilfully wrought of amethysts and 
diamonds. ‘ There’s a pretty trinket to fasten 

the plaid of my Scottish flower that has deigned 
to bloom against an old man’s heart, truer and 
more devoted, albeit, than many a sentimental 
See, Viola, sweet, what a fond and 
foolish lover you have made of an old soldier 
like me. There was Walter, who has not seen 
Isabel for months over a year, not once even, 
since their betrothal, astonishing me by his non- 
chalance and coolness, while I was fretting and 
fuming because the distance seemed so intermin- 
able, and John’s stout horses such moping 
snails.” 

The young wife replied with words of grate- 
ful thanks, while she admired the brooch, and 
tastened it upon her mantle, yet her eyes were 
turned away, and her cheek burned as though 
such devotion pained and grieved her. 

Growing garrulous with the joy of return, her 
husband continued : 

“ Viola, dear child, how charming you are in 
that highland costume. You look happy and 
cheerful, and contented. Tell me again you have 
never repented yielding to my suit which at first 
seereed so unnatural to you, that this is far wiser 
and better than the life of sacrifice you had ac- 
cepted. Tell me again I have not dealt unkindly 


youngster’s. 
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by you in return for the precious gift of your | brow, and with blue eyes dilated wildly, and lip 
| shiveringly drawn away trom the glistening, 


youth, and goodness, and beauty.’ 

She raised the blue eyes swimming with tears 
of the deepest sensibility. 

“ God bless you, General Harwood, you have 
been gentle and considerate as the tenderest 
father, devoted and loving as the fondest hus- 
band. I should be a wretch indeed to ascribe 
any imperfection or shortcoming to you. It is I 
who fail, and can do so little in return for all you 
lavish on me.” 

“And you do not repent, you will not sigh to 
be freed from a husband old enough to be your 
father?” he continued, looking down eagerly into 
the ingenuous tace. 

Perfect innocence and truth looked forth from 
the clear blue eyes, as she replied, fervently, 
“No, no, that will never be.” 

Alas, in a few brief hours how those earnest 
words came back to her with a mocking reproach 
that nearly maddened her! With a sigh of 
mingled tenderness and admiration, the proud 
and happy husband led her onward toward the 

ouse, 

Meanwhile Walter Avenel had descended from 
the carriage, and turned slowly toward the 
manor door. But as he followed the servant 
through the long and spacious halls, there was a 
strange look on his handsome face, for an eager and 
accepted suitor, Ennui, discontent, nay, positive 
annoyance, were all betrayed in his restless eye, 
and compressed lips, and however joyfully the 
beautiful Isabel had looked forward to this meet- 
ing, it was quite evident her affianced shrank 
from it with dread, if not disgust. 

But when the drawing-room door was thrown 
open he dashed his hand impetuously across his 
face, dispelling its gloomy coldness, and with a 
smile, not warm and tender, but kind and 
friendly, passed in where the bright, beautiful 
girl, with eyes downcast to hide their happy 
smiles, and lips as tremulous in their sweet un- 
rest as the summer rose, where the zephyr hangs 
over it caressingly, was waiting for him. 

“T need not ask if I find you well, dear Isabel,” 
he said, taking her hand in his a moment, “ the 
question were needless after a glance at your 
face. And happiness, too, can be seen as plainly. 
So the anticipated evil over which you were 
grieving when I saw you last, proved but a phan- 
tasy of your own imagination, and I find you 
and the general equally delighted with this new 
mistress of the manor.” 

Isabel glanced up at his face, too happy her- 
self to notice its lack of lover-like enthusiasm, so 
she suffered her white fingers to lie shyly in his 
careless clasp, while she returned eagerly : 

“Yes, to be sure. She is all I could ask or 
desire, the kindest mistress for the household, the 
dearest wife for my father, and the warmest 
friend, sister and mother, all in one for myself.” 

You are enthusiastic as usual, ma bella. I 
grow exceedingly curious to see this fair Mrs. 
Harwood.” And then, as if conscious his cold 
and constrained manner scarcely became the re- 
lation between them, he added, with an effort, 

“Certainly I ought to be interested in one who 
is so soon to be my mother-in-law.” 

Isabel blushed, laughed gaily, and nestled her 
hand more closely in his. Strangely enough the 
fond gesture and the eloquent story of the bril- 
liant eye seemed to irritate him. He bit his lip 
till every vestige of color died out of it, and turn- 
ing away his face, he said, almost impatiently : 

“Do you know, Isabel, 1 wonder at you for 
accepting such a phlegmatic, unromantic fellow 
as I must ever prove? I warn you of my faults, 
my lack of all rapturous enthusiasm so beautiful 
a creature as you should make in a lover. It is 
a pity some of your warm Scottish blood had 
not mingled with the stolid sedateness of my 
British ancestors. Will you never distrust my 
English hauteur and call it harshness ?” 

Again Isabel Harwood laughed, although a 

'y look of q ing surprise crossed 
her beautiful face. 

“Nay, Walter,” she returned, eagerly, “I 
have known you too long to distrust your ster- 
ling goodness and quiet ways. And your 
warmth of heart.surely should not be doub:ed 
by one for whom, years ago, you periled your 
own life upon the lake yonder. Are you quite 
well?” she asked, timidly, glancing at his color- 
less face. ‘“ Your long sojourn on the continent 
seems not to have improved your health.” 

“O, yes, Iam well enough,” he answered, in- 
differently. “Now tell me what news my 
mother forgot to relate in our hasty interview.” 

“There is a dearth of news in this dull neigh- 
borhood. I think the most frequent topic of con- 
versation is my father’s marriage, and our charm- 
ing Viola’s youth and beauty.” 

The young man started so violently, her hand 
fell from his, and coloring slightly he said, 
apologetically : 

“Tt was nothing, only a sudden spasm. So 
her name is Viola? It is not a common one 
among my acquaintances, Well, you shall in- 
troduce me shortly.” 

“This very moment, if you choose,” said 
Isabel, gaily. “See, there is my futher on the 
lawn with the overseer, so Viola is at liberty. 
Come with me to her sitting-room.” 

The young man yielded listlessly to her eager 
guidance, without animation or interest, in reality, 
only seeking to act his part faithfully as possible. 
His careless glance wandered first to the open 
window of the luxurious apartment they en- 
tered, from which could be seen the gorgeous 
bloom of a tropic conservatory, and the graceful 
figure rose from the easy chair, and advanced to- 
ward them, before he beheld her face, for his 
own was averted, while Isabel said, joyously : 

“ Here, Mama, Viola, let me present to you 
Walter Jasper Avenel. Two such dear friends 
of mine must be mutual friends.” 

And then—ah, had a thunderbolt fallen into 
the midst of the peaceful scene, no more ghastly 
looks of consternation and distress could have 
ensued — springing forward with eyes a-fiame, 
and features convulsed in anything but apathy 
and cold coldness, Walter Avenel cried in an- 
guished tones : 

“Just heavens, Viola—my Viola—do I find 
you thus?” 

And Viola? Some sudden and terrible 
emotion left a ghastly whiteness on cheek and 








pearly teeth, she caught at a chair for support, 
and faltered : 

“ Jasper, Jasper, have you risen from the dead 
to mock me?” 

With her black eye flashing in wrathfal gloom, 
and her form drawn up to its statcliest height, 
Isabel gazed from one to the other of the agitated 
pair, taking in at once the whole mesning of the 
unexpected scene. The rosy flush of happiness 
had tled from the girl’s face, leaving it stern and 
pale, and when fainting and powerless her step- 
mother sank into a chair, while her lover buried 
his face in his hands, she said, in a quick, scorn- 
ful voice, how changed from the joycus tones of 
a moment before : 

“ This is an impromptu scene, methinks. I 
must congratulate you, Mrs. Harwood, on the 
successful acting that has so completely duped 
us all. And you also, Mr. Avenel, upen this | 
very respectful behaviour before the lady you have | 
asked for as a bride. 

The scorn in the ringing tones aroused them 
both. Mrs. Harwood clasped closely her trem- | 
bling hands, and raised her drooping head with | 
gentle dignity. 

“Isabel,” said she, with touching tenderness, 
“you know not what you say. Be patient, 
dearest, your happiness, I trust, is safe and 
secure.” 

Isabel laughed scornfully. Then with a pow- 
erful effort Walter Avenel mastered his emotion, 
and said, authoritatively : 

“Twill thank you, Miss Harwood, to allow me 
a few moments’ private conversation with this 
lady, then I will hear all you wish to say, and 
will answer all your inquiries.” 

As he spoke he opened the door for her to pass 
out. But the gay girl seemed suddenly trans- 
formed into a fierce, passionate, and vindictive 
woman. She stood firmly in her place, while she 
replied with almost insulting scornfalness : 

“«This lady,’ if you will please to remember, 
is my father’s wife, and although I have shown 
little penetration in crediting excuses for a lover's 
lukewarmness, yet I am not dull enough to be 
insensible to the requirements of my father’s 
honor. Ishall remain here, and with leave of 
mine, neither now nor henceforward. shall a rec- 
reant lover obtain private interview with one 
who, however unworthy, bears our untarnished 
name.” 

“She is right,” said the calm, sweet voice of 
Mrs. Harwood ; ‘what is needful to be said to 
explain so much mystery had best be spoken be- 
fore one who has witnessed eur strange emotion. 
For the first and the last time we will allude to 
the past. I know not of what your reproachfu! 
looks accuse me, Jasper—Mr. Avenel, I mean.” 
Here the white lip writhed, and quivered as with 
the smart of some inward wound. “A few 
words will explain my conduct. Only two 
months after we parted, and you sailed from port, 
a lady of rank, a relative of yours, she said, 
brought me the mews of the shipwreck of the 
packet, and showed me your name among the 
lost. It is scarcely proper to tell you now, how 
long and severely I suffered, and yet it is need- 
ful to justify my subsequent course. From the 
extinguishment of my own hopes ot happiness, I 
roused myself to devote what strength was left 
me to the support of my helpless and dependent 
mother, my young and tender brother. It was 
a bitter and discouraging task for one with so 
little self-reliance as I. Poverty and suffering 
stared us in the face. Horrible want reached out 
its gaunt hand toward my dear ones, when a 
noble heart came to my relief. With the most 
delicate benevolence, the most noble generosity, 
he ministered to our wants, smoothed with the 
old accustomed luxuries my poor mother’s pas- 
sage to the grave, and rescued my gifted little 
brother from the contamination of the streets, to 
place him within the life-giving walls of a col- 
lege. He asked: but one thing in return—a 
worthless gift it seemed to me—my own heart- 
broken, life-weary self. I told him that all the 
vigor and freshness of my womanly affection was 
buried beneath the cold waves of the sea. He 
only opened wider his arms of tenderness and 
love. What was there left for me to do? 
Bruised, fainting, and worn, like the weary dove, 
I fled to the ark of safety. And I have been 
tenderly cherished by a heart whose nobility 
grows grander and grander the more I learn of 
it. There is no more for me to say. Isabel, 
your stern looks are unkind, unjust. J am still 
your mother.” 

Walter had listened with a face rigid as marble, 
but as she paused a tempest of emotion swept 
across it. Gnashing his teeth, and clenching his 
hand in impotent wrath, he exclaimed : 

“I see itall, the whole accursed plot. I have 
been cheated and fooled and ruined. O, Viola, 
Viola, we have been foully wronged. They per- 
suaded me that you had deserted me for a 
wealthier rival. I thought their proofs con- 
vincing. Iwas a brute to doubt you, and now I 
have found you only to lose you forever. O, 
Viola, my beautiful, my beloved, I have lost 
you!” 

The heart-rending despair of his anguished 
tones was a terrible trial for her own quivering 


” 


heart, and Viola Harwood grew so deathly pale 





it seemed she must faint in another moment, y.. 
she said firmly, even authoritatively | 
“Hush, Jasper! Hush, Walter Avenel! It 
is not your Viola that you address, but the wife 
of another, the noblest and bravest heart in Eng- 
land. Here let us to-day bury the past from 
thought and sight forever and forever. Your 
future is bright with the fairest hopes. 
is your good, and fair, and worthy bride. Isabel, 
Isabel, do you not love me still 7” } 
But Walter Avenel’s broad chest heaved with | 
asob of keener distress, and Isabel, striking 
fiercely at the outstretched hand, said, angrily 
“You shall not cheat me again ' 
belies your fair words. 


Yonder 


Your face 
You talk honorably, but 
your face, your face tells me you love him | 
still.” 

As if the cruel words bore with them a scor- 
pion sting, Mrs. Harwood shrank back, and then 
with a low cry of grievous distress, turned, and 
with tottering steps fled trom the room. Walter 
Avenel dashed one hand across his eyes, which 


| musical and clear, yet 


| ourselves 


® 


flashed a swift glance of scorn at the uprehs 
figure, stern and vindictive enough for a statuc 
of Vengeance, and without a single worl of 
apology or explanation, passed out slowly from 
her presence. The moment the door 
hind him, the nmgid form of his betr 
quivering and helpless to the floor, ‘ 
dark eyes raining floods of passionate tears, as 





she sobbed with girlish abandon 


+O, Lam so miserable, so wretched, just when 
I thought everything so beautiful asd brghot’ 
And then springing up suddenly, with such flery 
glances of indignation, they seeme! to possess 
the lightning’s power to scathe, and clenching 
her white hands fiercely, she exclaimed, “ They 


Is the heart of a Harwood, 
which can claim kindred with the royal blood of 


shail rue this day ! 


Brace, to be trampled on, and its owners to sul 


| mittamely? Just heavens, how 1 have loved 


them both! But I will tar cut such womanly 
And she 
caught up the delicate handkerchief lying on the 
carpet, where it had fallen from her step mother's 
hand, tore it asunder and flung the fragiments 


weakness, and fling it away, thus!” 


disdainfully from her. Then with burning 
cheeks and eyes glittering with baleful fire, yet 
surpassingly beautiful, still she passed out of the 
room, ne longer the gay, joyous-hearted pirl, but 
a fierce, bitter, alas! unchristian woman 

Isabel Harwood’s was a strange nature, warm, 
enthusiastic and devoted where she loved; crnel, 
deadly and pitiless in her anger and revenge. 
The one absorbing passion of her life had been 
this love for her early playmate, Walter Avenel. 
It had survived his carelessness and coldness, al 
most his positive dislike, and still clung to him, 
when he peremptorily refused his ambitious 
mother’s urgent appeals to faltil the engagement 
contracted by the parents before either Isabel or 
Walter was old enough to understand its mean- 
ing, and wandered off in foreign lands, an exile 
from home and friends, in preterence to becoming 
a lover of hers. 

So forgetting girlish caprice, and the imperious 
exactions so usually claimed by maidens of her 
rank and beauty, she welcomed with unfeigned 
joy and delight the news the manwuvering and 
indefatigable mother of the recreant lover hast- 
ened to impart, that he had at length returned to 
his duty, and consented to the engagement. 
Even now, so fond and idolatrous was the love 
she cherished for him, though her woman’s pride 
bade her release him at once, she could not listen 
to it, but perversely determined if the engae- 
ment between them was broken, it should be his 
hand, not hers, to strike the dissolving blow. 
All the fierceness of her anger was directed 
against the innocent and hapless object of the 
affection she bad so long coveted. 

Poor Viola Harwood, whilst thus fiercely and 
bitterly reviled by her husband's daughter, was 
sitting alone, in intense grief and agony, stooving 
for strength to apply the cruel iron to cauterize 
and burn away from sigh: ‘he deep-seated wound 
thus freshly opened. It had been bitter and 
hard enough so long ago, to reccive the tidings 
of the beloved one’s death, and believe it true ; 
but with inward tears of blood she acknowledged 
this sore trial that had come was more terri}le 
still. 

But the spotless innocence, the firm integrity, 
the unfaltering religious principle of her rare 
and admirable character triumphed over the 
weakness of affection. 
her pale lips, she rose from her fervent petition 
for heavenly guidance and said aloud : 

“My path is plain before me, and I shell find 
strength to walk in it. Thank God for one 
thing, the general will never fail to trust me, and 
I will be worthy his confidence.” 





With a calm smile on 


They met again in the dining-room where the 
genial, smiling host presided, those three so 
lately amid the war and shock of passion’s 
earthquake. Yet they were calm and guarded 
in their demeanor, so that the general, far from 
suspecting anything amiss, jested lightly with his 
daughter for forgetting to welcome him home, 
archly inquiring which should be visited with the 
blame, Walter for monopolizing her attention, or 
herself for allowing a lover to outweigh a father’s 
existence. 

Walter bit his lip, and stammered some con- 
fused remarks, while Isabel bent her burning 
eye upon her plate to hide its angry sparkle. 
Each felt the necessity for dissembling before the 
noble old soldier who had gloried more in his 
untarnished, honorable reputation, than in his 
most renowned victories, or successful spoil. 


The very respect and atiection he inspired, urged 
them the more vigilantly to hide from him the sad 
revelation that had startled them all. Even Isa 
bel, in her fiercest plans for vengeance, meant to 


spare her father the shock that had fallen so 
blightingly upon her own hopes. 
Mrs. Harwood gave undivided attention to her 


husband, never once turning to meet the agitated, 


imploring glances Walter cast toward ber when 
her husband's attention was called away. And 
the young man, half frantic with the maddening 


whirl of thought, between his desire to escape 
from the house that held his unloved betrothed, 


and the beloved lost, and his fears lest «ome 
word or look of his might compromise in her 
husband's eyes the woman whose purity and 
angelic goodness none realized better than him 
self, scarcely knew what was said or done until 
they adjourned from the dining-room to the cool 
verandah. Then, as Mrs. Harwood thoug!tfully 
moved a short distance from the choir where the 


general was enjoying his cigar, to yather a «pray 


of the climbing rose that overran th llared roof, 


| Walter dashed to her side as if to assist her, and 
| began hurriedly in alow voice 


“For heaven's sake, Viola, le 





| you alone, somewhere, that you may tell me 


what is right to do, and I wil 

He was interrupted by a quick 
jarring on fiat ea ke a 
fiendish scream 


“ Take care, Mr. Avenel, I shal! forestall you 





No one is privileged to give roses to y a as 
See that ayly thorn, t 
The general emiled at what sce 
playful sally, but Mrs. Harwou! turn 
neath the glare of rage in those 
Walter clenched the hand that ¢ 
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ift t glance of scorn at the upright 
and vindictive enough for a statue 
e, and without a single word of 
explanation, passed out slowly from 
The moment the door closed be- 
he rigid form of his betrothed sank 
1 helpless to the floor, the wild, 
ning floods of passionate tears, as 
ith girlish abandon : 
so miserable, so wretched, just when 
erything so beautiful and bright!” 
ringing up suddenly, with such fiery 
dignation, they seemed to possess 
g’s power to scathe, and clenching 
inds fiercely, she exclaimed, ‘ They 
«day! Is the heart of a Harwood, 
aim kindred with the royal blood of 
trampled on, and its owners to sub- 
Just heavens, how I have loved 
But I will tear out such womanly 
nd fling it away, thus!’ And she 
ve delicate handkerchief lying on the 
e it had fallen from her step-mother’s 
t asunder and flung the fragments 
from her. Then with burning 
syes glittering with baleful fire, yet 
beautiful, still she passed out of the 
ager the gay, joyous-hearted yirl, but 
‘er, alas! unchristian woman. 
rwood’s was a strange nature, warm, 
and devoted where she loved ; cruel, 
pitiless in her anger and revenge. 
sorbing passion of her life had been 
her early playmate, Walter Avenel. 
ved his carelessness and coldness, al- 
sitive dislike, and still clung to him, 
»eremptorily refused his ambitious 
gent appeals to fulfil the engagement 
»y the parents before either Isabel or 
> old enough to understand its mean- 
cndered off in foreign lands, an exile 
and friends, in preference to becoming 
1ers. 
ting girlish caprice, and the imperious 
» usually claimed by maidens of her 
eauty, she welcomed with unfeigned 
ight the news the manceuvering and 
le mother of the recreant lover hast- 
vart, that he had at length returned to 
and consented to the engagement. 
so fond and idolatrous was the love 
ed for him, though her woman’s pride 
lease him at once, she could not listen 
verversely determined if the engage- 
ven them was broken, it should be his 
iers, to strike the dissolving blow. 
srceness of her anger was directed 
v innocent and hapless object of the 
1e had so tong coveted. 
cola Harwood, whilst thus fiercely and 
viled by her husband’s daughter, was 
ne, in intense grief and agony, stviving 
h to apply the cruel iron to cauterize 
away from sigh: ‘he deep-seated wound 
ily opened. It had been bitter and 
ith so long ago, to receive the tidings 
loved one’s death, and believe it true ; 
award tears of blood she acknowledged 
irial that had come was more terrible 


spotless innocence, the firm integrity, 
tering religious principle of her rare 
virable character triumphed over the 
. of affection, With a calm smile on 
lips, she rose from her fervent petition 
nly guidance and said aloud : 

ath is plain before me, and I shall find 
to walk in it. Thank God for one 
» general will never fail to trust me, and 
worthy his confidence.” 


met again in the dining-room where the 
miling host presided, those three so 
nid the war and shock of passion’s 
ke. Yet they were calm and guarded 
emeanor, so that the general, far from 
g anything amiss, jested lightly with his 
- for forgetting to welcome him home, 
quiring which should be visited with the 
\Valter for monopolizing her attention, or 
or allowing a lover to outweigh a father’s 
r bit his lip, and stammered some con- 
marks, while Isabel bent her burning 
vher plate to hide its angry sparkle. 
t the necessity for dissembling before the 
{soldier who had gloried more in his 
hed, honorable reputation, than in his 
‘nowned victories, or successful spoil. 
y respect and attection he inspired, urged 
: more vigilantly to hide from him the sad 
yn that had startled them all. Even Isa- 
ier fiercest plans for vengeance, meant to 
er father the shock that had fallen so 
gly upon her own hopes. 
Harwood gave undivided attention to her 
1, never once turning to meet the agitated, 
ng glances Walter cast toward her when 
sband’s attention was called away. And 
ng man, half frantic with the maddening 
f thought, between his desire to escape 
ve house that held his unloved betrothed, 
e beloved lost, and his fears lest some 
r look of his might compromise in her 
id's eyes the woman whose purity and 
goodness none realized better thin him- 
arcely knew what was said or done until 
‘journed from the dining-room to the cool 
ah. Then, as Mrs. Harwood thoughtfully 
a short distance from the chair where the 
| was enjoying his cigar, to gather a spray 
‘limbing rose that overran the pillared roof, 
r dashed to her side as if to assist her, and 
hurriedly in a low voice : 
wr heaven's sake, Viola, let me speak with 
yne, somewhere, that you may tell me 
s right to do, and I will—” 
was interrupted by a quick, ringing laugh, 
il and clear, yet jarring on his ear like a 
h scream. 
ike care, Mr. Avenel, I shall forestall you. 
1e is privileged to give roses to Viola but 
ves. See that ugly thorn, there! 
general smiled at what seemed to him & 
| sally, but Mrs. Harwood turned pale be- 
the glare of rage in those wild eyes, and 
r clenched the hand that held the rose 
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spray till the nails left their sharp impression on 
the palm, while Isabel, satisfied with the result, 
with a smile of malignant triumph leaned against 
the pillar and trifled with the vines, until! Walter 
in despair made some hasty excuse, and hurried 
off to the stables. 

So passed away a week. Wretched and dis- 


Baa, 


tracted, Walter Avenel dared not speak a single | 


word to betray the true state of his feelings, but 
was o}lized to feign composure and tranquillity. 
Again and again he blessed the quiet habits and 
indolent demeanor they had been accustomed to 
in him, that he was not obliged to counterfeit 
gayety likewise. In every possible way he 
man«uvered to obtain a single word with Viola, 
and learn what course she wished him to pursue, 


but like a beautiful fiend, Isabel’s mocking pres- 






ence was ever in the way. She seemed ubiqui- | 


tous, and certainly had obtained ample revenge 
for all she herself had suffered, since no demon’s 
torture could have been more exquisite than this 
constant surveillance. At length, growing des- 
perate, he dashed off a hasty note to her, implor- 
ing but afew moments’ conversation. 
the note unsigned, and gave it to the chamber- 
maid, with a strict charge to deliver it only to 
her mistress, 
and moody he was wandering through the gar- 
den, a snowy plumed Scottish cap emerged from 
behind a tall hedge, and with a glittering eye and 


him. The slender white fingers held up mock- 
ingly the note he had so lately despatched. 
“Honorable conduct, Walter Avencl,” said 
she, tauntingly, “extremely honorable toward 
my father, as well as myself. See what comes 
to the unfortunate creatures who comply with 


your requests, The simple chamber-maid is | 


packing up her trunk this moment as well as she 
can for her sobs and tears, preparing to leave 
Inglewood. Perhaps you will learn in time that 
what Isabel Harwood undertakes, she carries 
through faithfully. See what a charitable fate I 
give this love epistle, which I scorned too much 
to peruse!’ And she tore it into a hundred 
pieces, and scattered them to the winds. 

A crimson torrent of anger swept across Wal- 
ter Avenel’s face. He folded his arms across his 
breast, and looking intently into her fierce, hand- 
some face, he said, coldly : 

“ Very well, Miss Harwood ; had you read it, 
I had scarcely cared, so it reached its destina- 
tion. I marvel that one who stoops to the con- 
temptible employment of a spy should have hes- 
itated at my proceeding, however unworthy or 
indecorous. 1am grateful for this opportunity 
of speaking with you in private. We can part 
now with a better understanding.” 

“In regard to what?’ she asked, in frigid 
hauteur. 

“What ?” repeated he, impatiently. “ What 
else should it be but this unnatural engagement 
of ours ?” 

“ Well, sir, and what about it ?” 

“Good heavens, do you imagine it can stand 
after your proceedings of late ?”” 

“ Indeed,” returned she, with a mocking laugh 
and sneer. “I have given no thought to it at 
all. But I will hear what you choose to say 
about it.” 

He looked at her—brilliant, glowing, radiantly 
beautiful, with that fiery sparkle in her black 
eye, that roseate glow of. pride and ire upon her 
cheek, the mobile crimson lips working restlessly 
with alternate bitter smiles and sarcastic sneers, 
—and wondered if it were not possible that a 
maniac stood before him, then he said, slowly : 

“‘ It cannot be possible you wish for such an 
unholy alliance, you cannot dream we shall ever 
be a happy husband and wife—” 

Her laugh was wilder, and more bitter still. 
“Tam not given to dreaming. The realities 
that have come of late are far more romantic 
than visionary catastrophes. At present I am 
aware there is in my possession a letter from you, 
requesting the honor of my hand in marriage, 
which my father d for me f. bly. If 
you wish to retract, I can go to General Har- 
wood and explain your sentiments. Of course 
he will naturally ask for the reason of so sudden 
a change, and, of course, I shall relate the 
pretty little scene 1 witnessed. Whatever shame 
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the time he had originally fixed upon, lest it 
should awaken the general’s suspicion, and 


Isabel's threatened exposure heap disgrace and | 


additional suffering on the hapless Viola. Isa- 


, bel, with masterly self-command, still managed 
to appear unchanged before her father; the very | 


words that seemed to him so careless and sportive, 
never failing to carry home to the hearts of the 


| others the dagger thrust she intended. 


Thus stood affairs, when one day the general 
declared it his intention to make an excursion to 
Scotland, promising that the fragrance of the 
heather hills should bring back the color to his 
wife’s pallid cheek. Walter eagerly grasped the 
opportunity for escape, and begged to be ex- 
cused ; but the general replied good-humoredly, 
but peremptorily : 

“No, no, that will not do. Who will see to 
Isabel? I must have Viola free from any care. 


| You must go with us, of course, Walter.” 


He left | 


Half an hour afterward, as restless | 


And the miserable Walter was obliged to com- 
ply, as much to Viola’s dismay and Isabel’s ex- 
ultant satisfaction, as his own discomfiture. 

A gloomy fog hung over London the day they 
embarked on board the steamer for Glasgow, but 
the bland old general, overflowing with the 
highest satisfaction and delight, at the prospect 
of revisiting his native hills, and contributing so 
much as he intended to the enjoyment of the 


| whole party, led them on deck as soon as the 
scorntul smile Isabel Harwood caine toward | 


bustle and confusion of departure from the wharf 
had subsided. 

“See, Viola, love,” said he, with a smile, 
pointing tothe sky before them, where the foggy 
banks were breaking away to let down a smile of 
sunny blue, “all the blackness of cloud lies be- 
hind, and the pathway before you is opening with 
sunshine. I take it for an auspicious omen that 
your journey will be agreeable and prosperous.” 

His young wife looked up in his face with a 
thoughtful smile, but Isabel spoke at once : 

“Tcry your pardon, father, but that is only 
mock sunshine. See you not that inky mass ad- 
vancing so threateningly toward it? I prophesy 
we shall have a gloomy day of it.” 

A foreboding thrill shot through every heart. 
Walter, Viola, and the general all followed her 
outstretched finger that pointed to the huge mass 
sailing swiftly toward the blue oasis, each one 
with suspended breath, and a dim consciousness 
that it symbolized approaching fate. 

On swept the warlike, vapory host till its black 
edges grew golden and glittering against the sun- 
ny speck. The air darkened, the blue faded into 
gray, the gray into blackness, and the whole 
heavens were clouded. 

“T told you so,” said Isabel, bending her 
glittering eyes on Viola, to whose side Walter 
had instinctively advanced as if to protect from 
some approaching storm. 

Even while the triumphant menace of the tone 
chilled the listener’s heart, the gloomy aerial in- 
vader moved away, freeing the sunlight, which, 
creeping along sky and sea, fell in a narrow, 
shining line across the deck till it reached Wal- 
ter and Viola, around whom it enclasped a halo 
of light leaving the others in the darkness and 
shadow. Isabel turned away with a quick shiver, 
and her father at length dimly conscious of un- 
seen disturbance, glanced perplexedly from one 
startled face to another. Walter’s brow crim- 
soned beneath that penetrating gaze, but the 
blue eyes of Viola met his calmly and unflinch- 
ingly, while her soft hand was laid fidingly 
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any more calmness for one who has loved you 
and lost you through the treachery of others? 
All, as I know now, through the accursed love 
of wealth, and the machinations of my own 
friends to entrap me into fulfilling this odious 
engagement. Do you think, after all I have 
witnessed of late, of the amiability of this be- 
trothed bride of mine, I can take her to the heart 
swelling and throbbing with its love for you ?” 

“ Hush, be silent—you are talking to the wife 
of General Harwood.” 

“Angel!” groaned Walter. “I honor and re- 
spect your noble truth and purity, even though 
it is my own death warrant. Fool that I was to 
think Isabel or any one else could injure you 
What reasoning husband could doubt such an- 
gelic goodness? I will see the general, and 
somehow dissolve this sinful engagement, and 
the moment we reach Scotland, I will leave you, 
and fly to the western world praying for a speedy 
release from life’s misery.” 

“Say, rather you will pray for resignation to 
the will of Heaven,” came falteringly, with a 
choking sob, as for a moment Viola's heroic for- 
titude gave way, and turning hastily to the win- 
dow she drew aside the curtain and leaned out to 
catch the reviving air. Very white and wild 
was the face she presented to the startled listen- 
ers she discovered there. Yet no signs of guilt 
were there, while she said calmly, with a mourn- 
ful smile : 

“Then you have heard ail, my husband! It 
is well, for you will need now no assurance of 
mine that your honor has been closely guarded.” 

How erringly had Isabel counted upon her 
father’s wrath and indignation! Shaking off his 
daughter's clenched fingers from his shoulder, he 
bent forward as Viola ceased speaking, and 
touched his lips reverently to the pure forehead. 

“My Viola,” said he, tenderly. “I know 
what nothing can make me doubt, that I possess 
a wife, the noblest, the worthiest, the most an- 
gelic ever man was blessed with. You have act- 
ed honorably, you and Walter both. Poor child, 
poor child,” he added, gazing into the pale face 
with the pitying tears streaming down his cheeks. 
“And our Walter is the Jasper you have mourn- 
ed so much! Would to Heaven, my precious 
one, I could annihilate these bonds that bind you 
to a worn-out, aged soldier, and restore you to 
your maiden freedom. I meant to do what was 
best, but I see now that it was wrong. May and 
December must ever keep winter’s icy bridge be- 
tween them. O, my Viola, I am bitterly pun- 
ished, this anguish is harrowing !’”” 

He paused, his grand and noble face convulsef 
with grief, and then looking up suddenly, he 
said, in a quivering voice : 

“T thank Heaven for these silvered hairs, this 
weight of years—have patience, Viola, Walter. 
I am an old man, O, I will welcome death as the 
fairest boon, the most beneficent friend. Surely 
there can be but few more years for me! I shall 
die soon !” 

“No, no,” cried Walter, impetuously, deeply 
affected by this generous self-devotion. ‘ Long 
and happily may you live. General Harwood, 
you alone are worthy of her.” 

And Viola, clasping fondly in hers the hand 
wet with their mutual tears, faltered, ‘ Talk not, 
my husband, of releasing me. My warmest re- 
gard, my deepest respect, my most devoted love 
are all yours. If I sorrowed, it was for the un- 





upon his shoulder. 

“Ido not know—I cannot tell—” said the 
general, and then he paused. 

Isabel wheeled around suddenly. 

“ You cannot tell which is most weatherwise, 
you or I, I suppose. We will consult the bar- 
ometer presently, and be enlightened. Ay,” she 
repeated to herself, as she turned back again, 
“you shall know presently, the crisis may as 
well come now as any time.” 

Her new purpose was easily carried out. La- 
ter in the afternoon, she left Viola in the little 
private cabin adjoining their and 
persuaded her father to take her to see the great 
engine whose mighty arms were speeding them 
over the waves. As she anticipated Walter 
seized the long sought opportunity to speak with 
Viola. The moment her watchful eye saw him 








and disgrace, whatever loss of reputation and 
her husband’s affection ensues for the heroine of 
your late romantic address, the responsibility 
rests with you, not me.” 

He looked at her as if it were not possible he 
had heard aright. 

“Such merciless refinement of torture is too 
monstrous,” he said, at length, shivering. ‘‘ Do 
you mean to force me to be the one to ruin her? 
Isabel Harwood, is there no womanly humanity 
within your heart? You can break the engage- 
ment on the most frivolous pretext, and send me 
away, and no harm, no scandal follow. Peace 
and harmony will remain for her, for you, and I 
will hide my wretchedness in another hemisphere. 
You who so pitilessly torture me, you cannot 
love me, why do you not send me away?” 

The wild dark eyes were bent upon him in 
mocking triumph. She stood erect and haughty, 
with a fearfully vindictive smile on her scarlet 
lips. 

scause,” she answered slowly, ‘“ because I 
do not choose.” 

A bitter malediction escaped him, he flung her 
a glance of loathing, contempt, disgust, and 
darted away. The his form disapp i 
behind the shrubbery, with a wild ery like that 
of some goaded animal, she fell down upon the 
ground, kissed again and again the footprints 
where he had stood, clenching the turf, and 
wringing her hands till the paroxysm of passion 
passed away, when she rose, calm and stern 
again. 

Viola grew thin and pale beneath the mental 
sufferings he endured in silence, from Isabel s un- 
kind suspicions and cruel coldness. All her 
innocent efforts at reconciliation had been met 
with the most repelling and insulting haughtiness 
on the part of her step-daughter, and at length 
she never ventured away from her husband's 
side except to the privacy of her own room. 

The tender husband noticed her languor with 
anxious solicitude, and began also to remark the 





restlessness and uneasiness of the wretched 
Walter, who dared not leave Inglewood before 





pp from the deck, she Inid a vice-like 
grasp on her father’s arm, and said vehemently : 

“Come with me at once, father, and learn how 
we have been betrayed.” 

And swiftly and silently she led him along the 
narrow passage way between the railing and the 
cabin window till she reached the closely curtain- 
ed window against which Viola leaned within. 
Startled and panic-stricken, scarcely knowing 
what terrible disclosure to expect, the poor old 
general stood mute and passive. 

“Viola, Viola,” came to them in Walter’s 
agitated, impassioned voice, “have I at length 
found opportunity to speak with you? 0, there 
isso much, so much clamoring for utterance, 
and yet so little I can say. I must not speak of 
my own sufferings, my blighted hopes and crush- 
ed heart. Tell me, I implore you, ‘what is right 
tor me to do. That girl seems transformed into 
a fiend, and has held me bound by chains strong- 
er than iron—my fears for you. Can I depart 
at once, and leave you secure from her threaten- 
ed vengeance? I have feared to act, knowing 
General Harwood’s headstrong pride when once 
the lion is aroused. He is noble and brave, but 
will he not listen to his daughter? Jealous rage 
is ever cruel and unjust.” 

There was a pause, and while the old man 
clenched his hand fiercely, and Isabel drew one 
long breath of expectation, spoke Viola’s clear, 
sweet tones : 

“Act as your conscience dictates, Walter Ave- 
nel, and have no fears for me. My husband 
would have known everything the very day of 
your arrival, but that I feared to grieve his sen- 
sitive spirit, and endanger Isabel's happiness 
likewise. Poor Isabel, you speak harshly of her 
Do not forget that the depth of her love for you 
makes this sore trial more terrible for her. It is 
enough to change to gall the tenderest nature. 
I had hoped all might be well between you, and 
that sometime we might calmly explain many 
things still clouded in mystery.” 

“Calmly!" repeated Walter with intense bit 
terness. “0, Viola, can you believe there is 





happi of others. Isabel—Walter.” 

“Poor Walter—poor Walter,” repeated the 
general, sorrowfully, and then turning to his 
daughter who stood erect with flashing eyes and 
indignant mien, he said sternly : 

“Tsabel, I scarcely understand the part you 
meant me to act in this unexpected scene, but 
your looks would lead me to think that your own 
conduct has been neither creditable to yourself 
nor friendly to me. Come with me to the cabin, 
and let me hear all that has transpired.” 

Moodily and fally Isabel followed him 
to the little room, where Walter was sitting with 
his hand shading his melancholy face. Mrs. 
Harwood advanced tenderly to her husband’s 
side, as if there alone were safety and peace. A 
long, painful, and deeply agitating explanation 
ensued. Meanwhile, the thick gray of the sun- 
less sky grew darker and darker with approach- 
ing night, which came unheralded by moon or 
star. The lights on board the steamer were on- 
ly bewildering to the eye that sought to pierce 
the heavy fog that enshrouded the laboring boat, 
and with the fitful gusts of wind came, now and 
then, a heavy plash of rain. Nothing of this, 
however, was heeded by the earnest group in the 
little private cabin, until an interruption came 
too terrific to be disregarded. A sudden, rushing 
grating noise above the ham of steam, the wail 
of winds, the surging of the sea—a violent shock, 
and the whole structure upon which they stood, 
seemed to reel backward like a living creature, 
beneath its death blow. A shiver and tremor, 
through the entire steamer, and then a wild shout, 
and hurried trampling momentarily increasing 
toa terrific uproar, arose above them on the deck. 
Springing up in consternation, the startled group 
clung to each other for support, while the boat 
veered, rolling over and over on her side till the 
spray and foam of the waves came dashing to 
their very feet. A moment more and the truth 
was known. Walter had darted to the deck, and 
came staggering back with an ashy face that told 
more than his word, the appalling nature of the 
accident. 

The steamer had come in collision with some 





unknown vessel, and the water was pouring in | 


sweeping torrents through her sides. The en- 
gines would work but a few moments longer 
The fires were already deluged, and although all 
on deck were working for life, casting in every 
inflammable ingredient to he found, it was be- 
lieved to be a hopeless chance of reaching the 
shore. Mute and tearless the two ladies follow- 
ed instantly to the deck, clinging to rail and 
stancheon as they passed along. 

What sights and sounds met their horror- 
stricken gaze, and deafened ears! Such blanch- 
Sach wild 
Such hoarse commands, un- 


ed faces, and agonized features 
shrieks and cries 
availing and useless the moment they were utter 
ed. Harrying wretches seeking for absent loved 
ones, craven spirits bemoaning their individaal 
disaster, and imploring others to protect and save 


, | them. Maddening appeals for mercy 
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, and pray- 
erful petitions for heavenly aid, while the human 
tide swept to and fro, as the wounded bark wrth 
ed and staggered beneath the angry tossings of 
the waves. Over all the black inky darkness 

| only more frightfully visible by means of the fee- 
ble flickering lights still burning on the deck, 

| hung here and there, just enough to show be- 
neath them the white eddies of the hungry, re- 
morseless billows. 
Without a word or sob Viola nestled within 
her husband's enfolding arms, and Isabel, trem 
bling and shivering as with an ague fit, clung 
with one arm to an iron pillar, and passively al- 


. | lowed Walter’s strong shoulders to support her 


on the other side. It seemed impossible there 

could be an added horror, but it came. The en- 

gine had been deserted and the fire-room aban- 
| doned, but their dimness had been growing 
brighter, and from the cabin arose also a vapory 
cloud of smoke. Then arose the cry most 
terrific of all. 
| “Fire! Fire!” rang out in gasping tones of 
| extreme despair. Clamoring vociferations arose, 
and the commander came forward, nobly calm 
and self forgetful, seeking in vain to restore 
order and coolness. He gave his directions 
promptly to lower the one boat the disaster had 
left them. It was but an eggshell in comparison 
with the need of a shrieking host, and the greedy 
haste of the desperate ones who leaped furiously 
towards it, destroyed the one slender chance for 
safety. It was swamped and carried off in a 
whirl of foam. Then came that distresstul scene, 
too full of horror to be accurately described, once 
beheld, never in a lifetime to be forgotten, while 
the flames leaped fiercely from spar to spar, and 
the groaning hulk sank slowly, deeper and deep- 
er, and frantic men and women seizing every ob- 
ject that offered a straw’s hope of safety, flung 
themselves from the scorching embrace of the 
fire to the as pitiless bosom of the sea. 

“Tt is time to act,” said Walter Avenel, te 
general Harwood. ‘A few moments longer, 
and it is too late. We are nearer the shore than 
I dared to hope. Give your wife to my care. I 
am young and strong, and you will need all your 
own strength for yourself, and I will restore her 
to you, so it lies in human power. Stay,” he 
cried, as a stalwort sailor hurried by him with 
a plank on his arm, “lend your manliness and 
strength to this poor girl—help her to the shore !”” 

The earnest appeal—possibly the wild beauty 
of Isabel’s face gleaming white and fair from the 
jetty cloud of ringlets in the glare of the firelight, 
touched the gallant young seaman’s heart. 

“Ay, ay, I will save her,” he cried, and held 
out his arms. 

Walter lifted her as if she had been a feather, 
and placed her in them. 

“Stay,” said Isabel, gasping for breath, and 
leaning her ashy face towards them. ‘ Walter, 
Viola, I see my sinfulness—we know not what 
will come to any of us. Say once that you for- 
give me.” 

“God bless you, my own Isabel!” sobbed 
Viola, and Walter, while he secured his own life- 
preserver around her waist whispered : 

“Tt is all forgotten—Heaven preserve you !” 

Then came a sorer parting. Even in that 
hour of anguish and horror the noble veteran 
lost none of his generous thoughtfulness. Part- 
ing away the fair golden locks from Viola's fore- 
head, he kissed it fondly, and whispered, ere he 
laid her fainting form in Walter’s arms : 

“ Take her, Walter, this precious treasure, and 
deal as tenderly with her as I would have done.” 
Then his voice grew deeper with prophetic 
solemnity. ‘God bless you, Viola! farewell, 
my Viola—farewell forever!” 

A tongue of flame swept by them as he spoke, 
the danger was imminent, and there was no time 
for reply. Peering over into the boiling mass of 
water where the waves were retreating, Walter 
cried “ Now,” and sprang overboard. 

A dizzy fall, a cold icy rush of water above her 
head, a suffocating strugzle for breath, and Vio- 
la knew no more. When consciousness return- 
ed, stranger hands were chafing her chilly limbs, 
and stranger voices sounded in her ear. At- 
tempting vainly to raise herself, she opened her 
eyes and looked anxiously around her. The 
light from several tallow candles on the mantel- 
shelf beyond her revealed the rude walls of a 
fisherman’s hut, and a coarse, but kindly featured 
woman bending anxiously over her, while upon 
an extemporaneous couch on the other side of 
the room writhed and moaned several other 
wounded forms. 

“ Where am I? O, what has happened?” she 
cried, vehemently. 

“Hush, hush, poor little dear, canna ye be 
quiet? ye’re safe and sound,” replied the woman, 
pityingly. 

“ But my friends—my husband—Walter, Isa- 
bel! O, what has befallen them ?” 

A feeble voice spoke from the other couch. 
“Viola, Viola, Iam here. Thank God, I was 
permitted to save you!" 

“(, Walter, Walter—but the others!" 

“Alas, I know not! let us hope they found as 
I did a piece of wreck to cling to.” 

She turned her face to the pillow, and then 
| held out her hand for the strengthening draught 
| When the gray clouded morning broke upon the 





beach strewn with the melancholy fragments of 

the boat and its merchandize, and the far more 
| mournfal remnants of its human freight, both 
Walter and Viola were so far recovered as two be 
able to walk, and despite the remonstrance of 
their rough but compassionate nurse, they per 
sisted in going out to search for their friends. 
They were told that a number of living survivors 
had been carried to a house further up the land 
Thither they bent their steps, trembling at the 
very nearness of the answer to their momentous 
quesiion At the threshold, Viola leaning 
against the doorway, closed her eyes and gasped 

“Go in, Walter—I will wait here.” 

He eame out in silence. Not a word was 
spoken, bat hand in hand they went down again 
to the beach = Pityingly and reverentially Wal- 
ter supported her tottering steps, as they thread 
ed their way from one ghastly fae 
where the Ashermen had collected 





that floated ashore. Almost among the trot was 


the mangled form of the poor sailor who hal 





taken charge of Isabel, aud still lashed w 
strong scarf to his waist, was the stark, mgr form 
of the hapless girl The sailor had evidently 
been bruised against the rocks, bat her face was 
unharmed, its chisellad beauty in mournful con 
trast with the tangled seaweed and sand strewn 
mass of dripping curls that swept damp and 


nded eves Wal 
ter gazed, while Viola kneeling down pressed her 


heavy across her throat. With t 
hips on the cold cheek moaning 
“My poor Isabel, my poor Isabel.” 
Then she rose up to seek further, Down at 
the water's edge two men were raising @ long 
straight barden from the waves “he silver 
threaded locks arrested Viola's eye. Her icy 
hand grasped Walter's nervously, while she sand, 
with a choking sob 

* Let them bring bim here.” 

The rough fishermen laid the body gently on 
the sand, 





according to Walter's direction, and 
after a single glance at the agonized face of the 


lovely mourner, retired in respectfal sympathy 


| Yes, it was he, the familiar features still grand 


) and noble in their marble hke repose, and on the 


benignant lips that gentle, never to-be-forgotten 


! smile. 


| “DT cannot bear it. 


“O, Walter, Walter,’ cried Viola, wildly, 
He was so good, so noble 
Am I never to hear another word of blessing 
from those frozen hps! And they said truly 
Y O, Thave 
And throwing her 
self beside him, she laid a face almost as ghastly 
against the cold wet cheek, moaning feebly 
“Speak to me, my husband, once more, but 


‘farewell, my Viola, farewell forever 
not half deserved his love !’’ 


| once more, dear general, speak to your Viola.”’ 


And Walter stood gazing at the mournful 


| sight till the impetuous tears blinded him. For 


| 


gotten was all his jealous, envious repinings, his 
wild hopes, his thwarted love. In the solemn 
presence of death, sach earthly passions were ut 


terly silenced, and had it been possible for any 


| sacritice, however close and vital on the part of 








| THE VOLUANT 


Walter Avenel to have wrought the miraculous 
result, General Harwood at that instant would 
have thrown aside the fetters of death, and re- 
sponded to his Viola’s frantic call. 

But Viola’s exhausted frame was not equal to 
the severe trial. Senseless and prostrated she 
was carried back to the fisherman’s cottage, and 
long betore she was able to be litted from her 
couch, the good old general and his hapless 
daughter were laid at rest in the family tomb at 
Inglewood. Many months elapsed ere the wid- 
owed Viola could speak calmly of the feartul 
scenes through which she had passed, but at 
length, with many misgivings, Walter ventured 
to intrude upon her grief. She met him with a 
burst of tears, and an earnest reply : 

“O, Walter, Walter, can we be thankful enough 
for that last conversation, when everything was 
explained? But for that this blow would be in- 
tolerable, and its anguish hopeless of any cure." 

“Ay, replied Walter, tremblingly, “ and those 
parting words, when he seemed to foresee his 
own fate You do not forget that he gave you 
to me, do you, Viola?” 

Her answer was gentle, but very grave. 

“Far be it from me, Walter, to gainsay a sin- 
gle promise of his. Yet ask not its fulfilment, 
until the sorrow for my noble dead has been 
chastened by time’s softening finger.” 

And so two years elapsed ere the beautiful 
widow of General Harwood again approached 
the marriage altar, and when, smiling and tran- 
quil, the bride entered the avenue of Inglewood 
Manor, leaning on the arm of the proud and 
happy Walter, she led the way to the marble 
shaft which commemorated the virtues of the de- 
parted ones, and hanging there her bridal wreath, 
said softly, while she lifted her eyes reverentially 
to the smiling heavens above them 

“Tam tranyuilly happy at last, Walter. Some 
inward influence, invisible and nameless, yet 
subtle and convincing, assures me that all is 
known there, and that his benediction from above 
is breathed upon our union.” 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, richly Ulustrased with large 
ongmal engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public Every one of these 
works waa written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mall, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tae Nearoutam Ban- 
ale of Love and Pride This te one of the 
sont cap ates of ull the stories of the road and high 
way which we have ever published. Original im con 
ception, and dazzling to tte plot, the present is the 
ninth elition, and the demand remains unabated 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Srowrw 
BRACELETS romance of the southef Roglaod iv 
one of the ‘ont rdecsli jnteresting In our series Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and ekill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling efleet Its characters 
are marked by @ dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement is highiy characteristic and lifelike 
Written expressly for ue by Mason ¥ © HUNTER 
THE LADY IMOGEN : or. Tue Waece asp rue Cuane 
his tale of Kevolutionary times te one of those wnri 
valied aea-stories for which the late Prof Ingraham was 
It is told tn bie happiest vein, and ite char 





vflert 
Written for us hy VYaor J Ht INGKAIAM 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or Tue Fatcor Paw 
Jcan p Utto A Tale of the Mexvcam War, The vivid 
tale if tha tate ar with Mexico be one of the most melo 
dramatic we have ever published Jt t alec truthful 
te the bistery and actere of thie stirring period of our 
molernexpenence Ite euthor enpoyed extraordinary 
fecilittes for guining the » now ledge nereanary te 
the production of bw captivating story 
Written fru Cart CHARLES w AVERILL 
RR: or Tee Mato oF Mowvensy 
This ie a capita: military story of the inte Mesicen war 
splendidly | lustrated by Boe original engrevings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales io our entire 
list) Genera: Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the «tory and the characters are resi lodividuals 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE KNIGHT OF LFON : o Tus Momsncu s Laer 
iD Of ai) the storer ebich Mr Cobb has produced, 
io 5 ented this the meet artietir and interesting 
ful, iotensely abeortumg, full of life aad action, it pein 
t ablenux of ite plot with a!) the fire that Moorish 
aud “panieh history inepire This story would render 
anv author *¢ name famous 
Written expressly for ue by SYLVANUS CORR Ja 
THE DOOMED KING: or. Tae Cnows as rms Bwoen 
Tole romance of the Thrower, the Altar and the (amp 
ss replete with adventure. combining the strangest (urns 
f fortune sed the mest ftartiiog perils ond ewe 
A ritten for ue by VRANC IRA DURIVAGE 
THE ADVENTURER or Tae Waeeck ov tee Tenis 
Tu ule rayital story of the lend oud wre te de 
e var yome of the very best of our original eeries of 
Doreletios and has received the rem piment of tetog 
fT publish’ in Eugiend. It ie elegan'ly Mustrated 
and sbheorting!y ia terweting frean the first to the leet 
pege of the eter lhe opeaiug eene es us thee por 
of a Lowdns popes draen & 
t ul PUTENAS rr ceRay 
Adiress MoM BALIOU. Per 
No Zl, Winter Htrvet Reston. | Mase 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.| 
MAY FLOWEBS. 





BY VINE W. OSGOOD. 


The maples are softly unfolding 
Their beautiful crimson tips, 

And here on the banks of the 
Violets open their lips. 


Burnie ™ 


And o’er me a spell-like enchantment 
This morning of beauty weaves; 

But of beautiful things most lovely 
Are the May flowers under the leaves. 


The sweet children of spring so hidden, 
You search for them long in vain; 
But patience, and lo, what a trophy 
Of fragrance and bloom you gain! 


And a story of human glory 
The beautiful gems unfold— 

Of sweet souls under humility, 
Gleaming like burnished gold: 


Of the purest of human blossoms, 
Low down by perennial springs, 
That unsought and unheeded send perfume 
Abroad on the zephyr’s wings. 
AN INFANT. 
nara thing!—thou art come in love, 


With tle gales from the world above, 
hin of 5 of bliss, 





our ophite away from ¢ 
Tot the better thoughts, to the Wrighter skies, 
Where heaven's eternal sunshine lies ; 

Winning our hearts by « blessed guile, 

With that infant look and angel sniile. 

Bisnop Doane. 








MEMORY. 
Other days come back to me 
With recollected music, though tne tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind. ‘—Brron. 





MINISTERING ANGELS. 
I see no light, I hear no sound, 
When midnight shades are spread; 
Yet angels pitch their tents aroun 
And guard my quiet bed. tec Tartor. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOST IN THE BONNY RIVER. 
A DISAGREEABLE NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


“ Puvt hard, Manvers, pull hard,” I shouted, 
to my companion at the oar, while the rain was 
falling in torrents—as if an endless succession of 
water-buckets were being emptied from aloft, 
rather than in the fashion of an ordinary rain- 
storm. 

We had obtained permission to take one of 
the ship’s boats and go on a fishing excursion, 
while the brig to which we belonged lay at an- 
chor in one of the bights of the Bonny River, 
and had lost our way in one of the numerous 
narrow streamlets which pour their waters into 
the river from the interior. The marshy banks, 
overgrown with rank grass and bullrushes, ris- 
ing to the height of eight or ten feet, and flanked 
by aquatic trees and bushes, cause all these 
streams to appear so much alike, and they twist 
and turn, and run one into another, in such tor- 
tuous confusion, that if once one loses the way, 
to get right again is a mere matter of chance. 
We were five in number—all youths from six- 
teen to eighteen years of age, and we had been 
out since early morning. It was now growing 
dusk, and though for hours we had been satisfied 
that we had lost our way, we saw no sign that 
we were any better off now than we had been 
hours before. To add to our discomfort a tropi- 
cal rain had been falliag—that is too lighta word 
—tumbling down in one continuous cataract —for 
the last hour, filling the boat so rapidly that it 
required the utmost exertions of two of us to 
bale it out with our hats, and darkness was com- 
ing on, while the provisions we had brought 
with us were rendered uneatable by the water, 
and we had already emptied the flask of spirits, 
which would have been so much more grateful 
to us this moment, than it was earlier in the day. 

“Pull away—hard ; bale away, boys—we’ve 
got into the right lane at last.” 

“Tt looks precious like the one we were in an 
hour ago, but it’s so dark, and the rain blinds 
me 50, I can’t see.” 

“By Jove! it is the same, Manvers,” cried 
one of the balers, stopping his work for a mo- 
ment, and peering through the darkness. 

“Look here—see ahead—there’s that infernal 
old mango tree that we have passed twice before. 
Look out! Look out! Mind your oars. Here 
we are, right upon it !’”’"—as the prow of the light 
skiff struck the projecting stem with a force that 
threatened to split us in two, and submerge us 
all into the water. 

“T wont pull another stroke,” cried Manvers, 
“that’s flat. I’ve pulled my shoulder-joints out 
of their sockets, already, I believe.” 

“What are we to do?” 

“Pull in under the bank and lie by till day- 
light.”” 

“And be eaten up, or stung to death by snakes 
and centipedes, and mosquitoes and scorpions— 
and the deuce knows what ?” 

“Can’t help it! Better than to be drowned 
with rain water, and worried to death into the 
bargain.” 

We pulled under a thick clump of bushes 
which overhung the streamlet, and by this means 
obtained partial shelter, though the rain still 
dripped through, as fast as in any ordinary 
shower. 

“ What's to be done now? We can't sleep.” 

“ We sha'n’t need to keep baling the boat out, 
and pulling our arms off, at any rate.” 

“I'm going to try to get asnooze. One of 
you fellows keep watch,” said one of the party, 
as he pulled his soaked jacket tighter round him, 
and lay back in the stern sheets. 

“T’'m shivering with cold,” said another. 

“And I’m as hungry as astarved wolf. I say, 
Johnson—is all the bread wet ?” 

“Jr's all in a mush at the bottom of the boat.” 

“Curse these mosquitoes! I'll be hanged if 
they seem to care for the rain a bit—I think they 
like it.” 


“ What fools we were to drink all the grog.” 








“You mean what fools we were not to bring | 
more with us.”’ 

“Or to lose our way. Hillo! what’s that! 
An alligator, by Jove! Hang me it I don't 
think he was trying to jump into the boat!” 

A huge alligator actually poked his long black 
snout above the water, close to the stern, and 
fell back with a snort and a splash, which threw 
the spray over us. | 

“ Well—this is jolly. Who'll give us a song ?” 

“ Better sing psalms. We shall be stung to 
death before morning.” | 

“Tsay, fellows, we can’t stay here. This is | 
worse than pulling and baling.” 

“T thought you were going to sleep.” 

“ Sleep be—who can sleep with this buzzing, 
and croaking, and whistling, and wet? Might 
as well lie on our backs in the water at once.” 

Such were the exclamations, and questions, 
and answers, that passed and flew from one to | 
another, for the space of half an hour, untilour | 
position actually became untenable. Every part 
of the body exposed was covered with stings, 
and even our wet garments were penetrated by | 
the bills of the fierce insects. The rain now be- 
gan to show signs of abatement, and it was pro- 
posed and carried nem con, to pull until we could 
find some place where it was possibie to land, 
and then to climb the trees and hang out to dry 
till morning. 

In the course of a few minutes the rain ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun, but it was now 
pitch dark, and a mist began to rise from the 
water, which enveloped us in fog, while the river 
suddenly became alive with alligators which 
swarmed around the boat, snorting and splash- 
ing in every direction, and on shore, the hum of 
insects, and croaking of reptiles, and the occa- 
sional yells and howls of some wild animal, were 
most disagreeable to listen to. We pulled and 
pulled, every now and then stopping to recon- 
noitre, to see if we could not find some place 
where it would be possible to land without sink- 
ing to the knees, and perhaps overhead, into the 
abominable, foetid, black marsh, but all in vain. 
Sometimes we fancied for a while that we had 
struck the right stream, and we, in such case, 
redoubled our exertions, until we discovered that 
we were as much at fault as ever. 

“J wonder what’s o’clock?” said one of the 
party. 

“Tt must be midnight,” answered another. 
“T can’t see my watch, and if I could, it’s either 
stopped or run down. I expect it’s spoiled by 
the rain. Hillo! what light’s that, ahead ?” 

“Light! where? So there is a light, 

go!” 

“ Let’s pull for it. It’s a fire.” 

“Suppose it should be some of the natives ?” 

“No matter. They’ll not harm us. We’re 
too near the coast. We shall be able to get shel- 
ter, and dry our clothes, and warm ourselves, at 
all events.” 

“And get something to eat.” 

“And to drink, perhaps. The fellows may 
have some rum. I’d sooner have a swig of that 
than all the grub in the world.” 

“Natives! Likely, isn’t it? What would a 
party of natives be doing hereabouts? There’s 
no village near the coast.” 

“ What can it be, then ?” 

“Some slaver’s crew on shore, and a nice 
welcome they’re likely to give our blue jackets.” 

“No matter. We can’t fare worse than we 
shall do if we remain where we are. I shall be 
stiff before morning.” 

After some consultation it was resolved to run 
the risk; to pull for the light, whether it was 
on shore, or in some bend of the river, and throw 
ourselves upon the hospitality of the people, 
whether they turned out to be Africans or Euro- 
peans. Half an hour’s strong pull brought us 
near enough to discover that the light came from 
a fire ina large hut on the shore, almost con- 
cealed from view by the trees and bushes, and 
after searching fora while, we came to a spot 
where we thought we might effect a landing. 
We poked the prow of the boat in between the 
bushes as far as we could drive it, and one of 
our party leaped from the bows on shore, and 
sank immediately over his knees into the tena- 
cious, black mud. 

“Hold on! Hold on, boys!” he shouted. 
“Don’t jump. By George, I’m in for it! I 
can feel myself sinking deeper and deeper. Make 
haste, some of you fellows, and try to land high- 
er up, and pull me out, or I shall be smothered.” 

It was Manvers who had met with the mishap, 
and conscious of his peril, we backed the boat 
into the stream again, and pulling in where some 
trees overhung the water, by clinging to the 
branches, and climbing amongst them, we man- 
aged to effect a landing where the mud did not 
sink us over our ankles. We then hastened to 
Manvers, and by dint of our utmost exertions 
succeeded in dragging him out, with the loss of 
his boots and stockings, and, as he swore, by 
dislocating his shoulder-joints. The ground 
soon became firmer, and a few minutes’ walk 
brought us to the hut, where we had already dis- 
tinguished the sound of men’s voices carousing. 
We approached very near, without being discov- 
ered, and were consulting how we should make 
our presence known to the inmates, when a 
hoarse voice shouted in Spanish : 

“ Who comes here ?” 

We were at a loss what to answer, but the 
next moment the report of a pistol and the whiz- 
zing of a bullet which struck off some of the 
twigs of the trees above our heads, advised us of 
the necessity of replying. One of the party who 
could speak Spanish, answered : 

“ Strangers who have lost our way.” 

The report of the pistol had brought out a 
couple of dozen men, all armed to the teeth, and 
some carrying lanterns, and thinking it advisable 


| 


by 


to show the weakness of our force, we walked | 


boldly up to them, and were soon surrounded by 
them. They questioned us in Spanish, and then, 
as if they guessed who and what we were, in 
English. We informed them that we belonged 
to a brig-of-war off the coast, 
way in the river. 

“ Caramta !" 
be the chief. ‘A brig-of-war!"’ and scrutinizing 
our appearance closely, he spoke to his compan- 
ions in a low tone that we could not hear. 


, tin pannikins. 


and had lost our | 


exclaimed one, who appeared to | 
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Putnge fortunately for us, they believed our 
story, and that there were no more of us lurking 
about near by. Indeed our miserable appear- 
ance ought to have satistied them that we had 
told the truth, and after some further colloquy, 


| they invited us to enter the hut, civilly enough, 


and when they saw by the light within our 
wretched plight, a general burst of merriment 
came from the whole party. 

“ Officers 7” said the chief, laying his hand on 
the arm of one of the party. 

“Midshipmen,” was the reply. 

Another laugh followed, and we were told in 
English to go to the fire and dry our clothes, 


| while the chief offered us spirits and water in 


We were at no loss to discover 
that they were what we anticipated—a party ot 


French, Portuguese and Spaniards—though the 
last evidently predominated. 
They were much astonished to learn that a 
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| 
| Slave dealers, and we soon perceived that they 
| were of all nations, English and Americans, 


man-of war was so near them, and questioned us | 


narrowly as to her position on the coast, the 
length of time she hud been there, and whether 
their presence was suspected; the chief bidding 
us sternly to tell the truth and conceal nothing. 
We knew that we were in their power, and that 
the safety of our lives depended upon our telling 
the truth, and we said that we had heard that 
slavers were on the coast, but we did not have 
any suspicion of any particular vessel or party, 
and had no idea that any were close at hand. 

They then informed us that we were fully 
fourteen miles to the northward of the place 
where we had described our vessel as lying and 
nearly at the source of a stream that ran into an- 
other branch of the river, whose mouth was still 
eight or ten miles further to the northward ; also 
that they had a number of slaves in a calaboose 
near by, which they were going to ship on the 
following day, and which would complete their 
cargo; and until they had effected this, we could 
not be permitted to leave them. If we remained 
quiet, they added, we should be well treated, and 
had nothing to fear. 

They then offered us food, and told us to strip 

off our wet clothing—they furnishing us with dry 
frocks and trousers—and when we pleased, we 
could lie down and sleep. We had no alterna- 
tive but to obey. We were glad of the food and 
dry clothing they offered, and tired enough to 
sleep, though not without some fears lest they 
might take it in their heads to put us out of the 
way in our slumbers. 
@ This, however, would only have exposed them- 
selves to greater danger, and to severer punish- 
ment, if they were discovered ; and as while they 
had us in their power, they knew we could do 
them no harm, we lay down on a heap of old 
canvass, and soon fell sound asleep with much 
apprehension of evil. They were all astir when 
we awoke in the morning, and finding our clothes 
dry, we brushed off the mud, and resumed our 
proper attire, and one of the party was kind 
enough to supply Manvers with an old pair of 
shoes, in place of the boots he had lost in the 
mud. We then went out and walked to the cal- 
aboose, where the slaves—some hundred and fifty 
in number, and mostly very young—but of both 
sexes—were confined. 

They were laughing and joking, and appeared 
happy and contented enough, and ate heartily of 
the puddy—or coarse black rice, in its husk, 
which they shook off by pounding, themselves, 
and of the boiled meize which was provided for 
them, though some of them appeared very thin 
and emaciated, little better than skeletons. Oth- 
ers were in good condition enough. The former, 
they said, had been brought down from the in- 
terior—many days’ journey. + 

All were in a state of perfect nudity! After 
the slaves had been fed we returned to the hut 
and breakfasted on corned beef, dried fish, rice 
and biscuit, with cocoa, and an hour afterwards 
the slaves were separated into gangs and march- 
ed away. We found that we were but six miles 
from the coast, so that we had made almost a 
complete circuit the day before, having pulled to 
the eastward until we fell ia with the stream 
which led towards the northerly branch of the 
river, which we had followed—taking a course 
exactly opposite to that which we ought to have 
taken. Towards nightfall the men who had led 
the slaves returned and said they were all safe 
on board, and that they had heard of, but seen 
nothing of the brig-of-war, 

We were then conducted down to our boat 
and allowed to depart, after having been instruct- 
ed which course to take in order to tind our way 
to the southern branch of the river. We were 
amply supplied with food and rum, and bidding 
us good voyage, our friends left us, to pro- 
ceed to their own vessel. It grew dark before 
we had been an hour on our way, und after eat- 
ing our supper we lay down and slept till morn- 
ing—being tearfal of losing ourselves again if we 
pulled on in the darkness. By noon on the fol- 
lowing day we struck the river, and in an hour 
or two met the brig-of-war's first cutter, with a 
lieutenant and a party of men in search of us. 
We told our story, and after having been assur- 
ed by the lieutenant that the captain was as mad 
as thunder, and that we should get a famous 
rowing when we got on board, we followed the 
cutter to the brig, which we reached about 
nightfall. 

The captain was “mad asjthunder” 


at first ; 
but he was glad to see us, nevertheless, 


and af- 
ter hearing our story, and laughing at our mis- 
haps, he said that he thought we had been suffi- 
ciently punished, and ordered us to our duty. 
The brig was got under weigh immediately, in 
hopes to intercept the slaver, but the attempt 
was vain. We saw a brigantine nearly hull 
| down at daylight the next morning, which might 





| have been and probably was the slaver; but we 
| might as well have tried to outstrip the wind, as 
| to overhaul her 


- By noon she was completely | 


| out of sight. 


| eseaped, fur it would have been a poor repay- 


| treated, if we had betrayed our entertainers, but 
| for whom we might have perished on the river, 
| or starved to death, or taken ill with longer ex- 
| posure. As it was, it was a miracle that we es- 
| caped the African fever. But there is a provi- 


| clothes. 





I cannot say but we were glad she | 


ment of the kindness with which we had been 


| flower freely with m 


| 
| 


* 


dence attending midshipmen, who never are 
much hart, whatever mischief they get into, or 
whatever mishaps befall them. 
having 
hours, 


So after vainly 
chased the brigantine for twenty-four 
we returned to our former anchorage. 
But we never again went on a fishing excursion 
on the Bonny River. 
—__ +ooem eo ——_——_— 
A YANKEE “CAPTING.” 


During the war of 1812, a small schooner, 
Jaden with silks and other valuable articles, be- 
longing to Stonington, Conn., was hailed on her 
home passage from France by a British armed 
brig, when the following dialogue took place be- 
tween the commanding officer of the brig and 
the master of the schooner : 

“ Schooner, ahoy !"" 

“ Hallow!” 

“ Who commands that schooner ?” 

“ Brother Jonathan used tew, but I dew now.” 

- Brother Jonathan! who is brother Jona- 


“Why, you must be a darned fool, 
know Brother Jonathan—everybody 
knows him.” 

“Send your boat on board.” 

“IT don’t know whether I shall, or not; 
the boat’s all soggy, and I haint got no new 
Brother Jonathan's got a new coat—if 
he’s a mind to go, he may, but I'm sure I shan't.” 

“Strike!” 

“Strike! Why, I haint got nobody to strike, 
but dad ; he’s cooking, and he’s crazy; and it i 
strike him, he'll strike right back again ; so it’s 
no use.’ 

“ What are you loaded with ?” 

“ Bale goods, and hens, and hens’ 
and hob goblins, and long faced gentry.”” 

“ Where are you bound to?” 

“* Sto-ning-taown.’ 

“Where’s your ‘bale goods?” (By this 
time the officer had boarded the schooner. ) 

“ There they be.” (Pointing to some bundles 
of clapboards and shingles. 

“ You confounded fool, do you call them bale 
goods ?” 

“ Why, sartain ! don’t you?” 

“ Where's your ‘hens, and hens’ Susbands ? ” 

“ There they be, in that coop there.” 

“ Where's your ‘ hob-goblins ?’” 

“ There they be, in that are t other great coop, 
there.” 

‘* Where’s your ‘long-faced gentry?” 

“ There they be, in that-are pig-sty.’ 

“ Have you got ‘anything to drink, on board ?” 

“ We had some rum when we come away, but 
the kag’s way down under the load ; ; and if you 
try, you can’t git it, so it’s no use.’ 

“The British officer having received but little 
satisfaction, and having no doubt become dis 
gusted at the ignorance of the Yankee, returned 
on board the brig, and left the poor simple crea- 
tures to take cure of themselves. A few days 
afterwards the vessel arrived at Boston, with a 
cargo valued at One Hundred Thousand Dollars ! 
—Connecticut Herald. 


not to 
in town 





husbands, 





LUTHER’S MARRIAGE. 

Catherine Von Bora was a beautiful girl, of 
noble birth, who, having fallen in love with a poor 
student of Nuremberg, had been condemned by 
her parents to the cloister. Escaping, with eiglit 
of her companions, after some years, she took 
refuge at Wittemberg. Here Luther became at- 
taclied to her. Yet with a sense of justice rather 
unusual in a lover, he wrote to the Nuremberg 
student—“ If you desire to obtain your Catherine 
Von Bora, make haste before she is given to an- 
other, whose she almost is. Still she has not yet 
overcome her love for you. For my part, I 
should be delighted to see you united.” The stu- 
dent not responding to this offer, Luther married 
her. In this union he was most happy—the de- 
tails of his domestic life are full of sweetness and 
tenderness.— London Journal. 


| Floral Department, 
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TI see thee springing in the verns! time, 

A sapling weak from out the barren stone, 

To dance with May upon the mountain peak; 
Pale leaves put forth to greet the genial clime, 
And roots shoot down life’s sustenance to seek, 
While mere existence was a joy alone.—Boker. 





New Annuals. 

The Anagaillis Indica, or blue pimpernel, is an old and 
well known annual, but several very beautiful new varie- 
ties were introduced last season. Anagalis Eugenie has 
large, light blue flowers, shading to white at the edges. 
A Napoleon III. has rich crimson flowers. These are 
both free bloomers, half hardy, and continue a long time 
in flower. There are still two more varieties, A Memoria 
del Etna, & new variety from Italy with scarlet blossoms, 
and A Trionfo di Forinze with azure blue blossoms The 
prettiest novelty of last season, we think, was the Calir- 
hoe pedata. This plant grows twe feet and over in height, 
bearing a profusion of most beautiful purplish crimson 
tlowers, with white eyes, much resembling the Linuna, 
but partially cupped. The plants commence blooming 
when about six inches high, and bear a profusion of tlow- 
ers until the occurrence of very severe frosts. This must 
become a great favorite when known. It is easy of cul- 
ture, and one cf the most elegant annus!s we have. 





Cultivation of Annuals. 

In sowing of annuals ina hotbed for early blooming 
use pots well drained or pans, with light soil. The pres- 
ent time is about the right season for first sowing Scat- 
ter the reeds thinly, cover them lightiy, shade them from 
the bright sunshine, and water them when necessary. 
When the plants are strong enough to transplant, place 
three around the edge of a three or four inch pot, place 
them in the shade, and keep them close till well estab- 
lished ; then give them air gradually, and on fine days re- 
move the glass entirely. Plant out about the middie or 
last of May, and not sooner. For succession, more seeds 
mas be planted later. and consequently transplanted to 
the garden later. Many sorts may be planted in June or 
July for a later bloom. 





Wash for Fruit Trees. 

Take three gallons of ley cf wood ashes, strong enough 
to just float an egg; one pint «f soft sonp, one quarter 
pound of nitre. and one handful of common «alt The 
nitre should be dissolved in warin water, then add the 
salt and other ingredients, an stir until thoroughly in- 
corporated. Apply it to the trunk and large branches of 
the trees with acommon painters brush. It should not 
be applied to very young branches, or the leaves 





The Hyacinth. 

Like the rose, the hyacinth is a universal favorite, and 
although great diversity of taste exists in floral matters, 
the meritaof the hyacinth are never questioned It is 
loved by every one for its beauty and it« It 


wer almost as 


fragrance 
and will fi 
finely when grown in water as when planted in the richest 
compost 


Homeria. 


will thrive in almost any soil 


> 


hs Well, it appears to me you are darned 
for | 


A genus of Cape bulbs. formerly included in Morma, | 


and which may be grown in the open air, 
a hand glas 


if protected by 


juring severe frosts or heavy rains The 








soi] should he a sandy yellow losm; and the a 
proprgated by offsets, which should be taken off and re 
planted in September and October 
Justicia. 

Stor nts, with curious shiny flowers. They require 
a rich light soil, ora miz‘ure of laam apd peat, aod 


Aerate « 
by cuttings, which strike very readily 'n mand, under 6 
baad giass, sed with bottom beat 


are They are propagate! 
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Mester's 7 Picnic. 


The Puritans were in ¢ , 
handles to their children nthe ait of - on 
whole sentences for a baptiomel formuls Th Mr 
Clapp pamed a child Through much ¢ r 
enter-intothe kingdom of hee 
went by the name of Tritt 
could be cited. The practice of giv ng a and ‘ 
hames ts mot yet out of date In Sayhro & i 
family by the pame of Beman, whose 
cessively named as follows 

1 Jonathan Hubbard Lubbart Lamba 
Dunk Veter Jacobus Lackany Uhristian + 

2) Prince Frederick Henry Jacot 7 
Christian Beman 

3. Charity Freelove Ruth Grace Merey Ty 
Hope and Peace pursue I'll have n 
wils go clear through Christian Beman 


ase 





children are sw 
{ Munk I 
® Charles 


Yair and 
more to do for th 


“Grandfather,” said a saucy little § the 
aay, “bow old are you’ The old gentleman #h 
been a seldier in the warof the Kevolurior 
much under the ordiuary sige, took the ot 
his Roees, and, patting him on the head with a 
ness of a recond child of life, said, “My dear t 
ninety-five years old. and then cx 








atmenced to ar 





ise 
the lad with sume of the incidents in the story of his fe 
—at the conclusion of which be addressed t hgater 

“ But, my son, why did you ask such « ques When 


the little raseal, with all the importance of aN v n, 
strutted off, and hitching up the first p tr t 


ever wore, after the approved sailor ried boo replied 


“mal 


age’ here ix none of the right kindof! 
round in sufficient quantities where euch by 





ysare raed 


Kiss ME’ 
Kiss me, darling'—when I kiss you, 
Kiss me back and back again 
Lips are only rosy petals, 
Kisses, drops of fragrant rain’ 


Where 's the harm, then’ TI could give you 
Reasons, dear, for every one ¥ 
Only that i tiay not tell them 
In the broad and garish sun 


Take, at least (I think) a sweet one 
And I Know you ‘Il think with me 

"Tis the Scripture—" Do to others 
What thou ‘dst have them do to thee 


Mr. B., a merchant of Providence, Rhode tslavd. during 
the Revolution, and aman quite celefrated afterwards 
for his liberality and public spirit, was the owner ot a 
most fortunate privateer which sailed out of the port of 


Providence. Qn one occasion, when she heal just un 
shipped # cargo of sugar, ete, taken from a very mich 
prize, in rolling it into the yard one ot the hogsheads 


stove, and a quantity of sugar fell cut 
in the neighborhood, seeing the disaster 
her apron. Mr. B from the loft of his 
“What are you doing there’ The poor woman looked 

and answered * * Privateering, sir The ort Was so 
fie ible, that the merchant immediately made here a prs * 
ent of the entire hogshead. 


A poor wom 
rau and filled 
stare called out, 









Not long ago a destitute daughter of Brin walked into 
a broker's office, and in a very iusinuating tone begged 
for a little aid to support her starving touiily ‘Why, 
my good woman,” said the comfortatie gentleman to 
whom she addresssed her petition, © you ought to ake 
your family, and go to the poor-house, instead of begging 
in this way.” 

“Sure, yer honor,” she replied, 
to go to a poorer house nor my own 
‘The rich man could not answer this clincher with any 
thing less than two shillings, and Norah went out with @ 

smiling face. 





“it woulln't be aisy 


Jones, suffering from an attack of influenza, went to 
serenade his lady-love, and could only sing after this 
fashion : 

“Cub, O cub with me, 
The bood is beabin’; 
Cub, O cub with me, 
The stars are gieebin’, 
Ani all around, above, 
With beauty teabin’ : 
Boodlight hours are best for Inb.’ 


A colored woman, says the New Orleans Delta, who 
said she was the servant of Madam Aikcu, rau of witha 
sheep's heart from the stall of a butcher in the Lower 
Market, on a recent morning. The knight of a cleaver, 
who, for a butcher, was rather of a poctic turn of mind 
than otherwise, followed her, calliog out 

** Maid of Aiken, ere we part, 
Give, O give me back my heart.”’ 


Old Francis, late of Chestnut Street, was a wag, and 
once. in Washington City, when early pers were cu the 
table, he euptied the contents of his snull-toa over them. 
* Francis, Francis! they exclaimed; “what are you 
about?" —" I like them that way,’ was the auswer. ile, 
of course, had the dis h to himself, and when he had con- 
cluded, exclaimed, ** You thought it was snufl, did you’ 
Nothing but black pepper. 


Dr. Alexander Webster, a Scottish divine, was a five- 
bottle man, accustomed to spend half the night in con 
vivial company. Of him is the anecdote told, that, as he 
was reeling howeward in the dawn of & summer moruing, 
a frieud asked what his congregation would think, if tuey 
saw him thus. To which he replied, “They would not 
believe their own eyes.” 


IMPROMPTU 
Ona lady's coquettishly refusing to take a genticman’s arm. 
In vain has she tried every charm 
The blockhead will not understan d 
He's ready to give ber his aru, 
When ali that she wants is his hand! 


It is rather a curious incident that when Franklin.» 
printer, was sent as minister to France, the Court ot Ver 
sailles sent M. Gerard, a beokbinder, as minister to the 
United States. When Franklin beard of it. be remarked, 
* Well, L’H print the independence of Adierica, and M 
Gerard will bind it.” 


‘“ And where was the man stabbed?” arked an excited 
man of a physician. “ The man was stabbed about an 
incn and # half to the left of the mediurn live, and about 
ap inch above the umbilicus,” was the rep O, yea, 
uuderstand DOW ; but I thought it was near the court 
house.’ 


“Doctor,” saidaman to Abernethy, ‘my daughter 
had « fit, and contigped for balf an hour without ease 
or knowledge 

“0,” replied the doctor, “ never mind that; 
people continue so ail their lives 


many 


’—at least ao Mefiuflio 
some 
rad 
(lueer 


“Enough is as good as a feast’ 
thought when he was getting hi* head punched 
people are never satisfied, and would grou 
ing of the President's Mewsage at an even) 
world queer worid 


sble at the 


vg party 


Said Stubbs to one of his debtors, © Ten't it time for 
you to pay that little bil?” 
* Why. my very dear sir, it is not a question of 


it is a question of feternity, was the conmoling reply 


time 


The other day, at the Central Criminal Co 
Over was upon bis trial, and at the con 
was told that the jury had found him guilty f 
Teplied the calpric, “ buat # just my comteiion 
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